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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


HERE are more than enough soil-conservation and 
erosion-control projects to keep all Civilian Conservation 
Corps personnel occupied for a long time. There is wide- 
spread public approval of such programs. Why, then, should 
the CCC boys be made available for use on projects destruc- 


tive of wild life and its habitat? 


Why should they be used to spread poison to ‘‘control”’ 
wild animals, to extend roads and truck-trails into wilderness 
areas on the pretense of better fire protection, to destroy 
natural cover and “‘manicure’’ the landscape, to dry up our 
marshland under the guise of “‘mosquito’’ or ‘‘malaria’’ 


control? 


Check up on the CCC in your neighborhood. If you find 
the boys engaged in destructive work, talk to your friends 
and acquaintances, enlist the interest of your newspaper 
editors, write letters to the papers, write the Director of the 
CCC in Washington, and keep the National Association of 


Audubon Societies posted. 


Let's help the CCC to be as useful as possible in the con- 


servation of our wild-life resources. 
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On the British Columbian Coast 
By T. T. McCabe and E. B. McCabe 


With Photographs by the Authors 


Peale’s Falcon 


(Falco peregrinus pealei?) 


HIS name merely indicates one of 

the northern, circumpolar races 
of the common or garden Duck 
Hawk. Its breeding distribution is 
little known, but has been thought 
to be restricted to remote off-shore 
islands of the northern and western 
Pacific, such as the Queen Charlottes, 
the Aleutians, and the Commanders. 
The present records establish it, in 
the southeastern part of its range, 
as breeding on the in-shore islands 
of this continent, but it probably 
does so only at rare points where 
the small divers nest along the 
fringe of islets and skerries off north- 
ern British Columbia and perhaps 
southeastern Alaska. 

During the past season we spent 
two weeks on the unsheltered west- 
ern shores of Aristazabal, one of the 
flat muskeg islands of the outside 
coast, and, by brief grace of those 
formidable seas, two days in a 
cluster of islets 8 to 10 miles farther 
Out to windward. These visits were 
the fruit of a ‘hunch’ of the previous 


fall and a telescopic glimpse of the 
same islets, hull-down and spectral 
to northward, from off Milbank 
Sound. Even so they had the look 
of bird islands: small size, full ex- 
posure to the North Pacific, and 
small crowns of ragged timber with 
its promise of soil for burrows. Such 
they proved to be, honeycombed by 
Tufted Puffins and by the smaller 
Alcids on which the long-sought 
Falcons preyed. On the first day, 
June 2, a falling sea and a fitful wind 
made hard landings for a frail and 
indispensable cedar skiff, and not 
much was accomplished beyond dis- 
covering the colonies and collecting 
one Falcon and a series of the crim- 
son-nosed Puffins which circled us 
like small locomotives with flaming 
headlights. On June 6, however, 
the Old Gods of the Kwakiutl, 
whose halibut grounds lay among 
these rocks before the cedar canoe 
gave way to the relatively inefficient 
‘gas-boat,’ were lavish in their 
hospitality. It was one of the sub- 
lime northern days which pay for 
months of storm or monotonous 
rain or snow. The great reefs were 
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breaking, but in soft smothers of 
white against the unaccustomed 
blue of the sea, with the quiet thud- 
ding of very distant guns. It was 
possible to thrust the nose of the 
little gas-boat herself into crevices 
and fissures normally capable of 
grinding up a hemlock log much as 
a pulp machine does, and to leave 
her there. 

The Peale’s Falcon and its young 
depend upon isolation rather than 
concealment. If a pair is located 
from seaward and a landing can be 
made, the curious staccato hisses of 
the snowball young will soon locate 
the nest. Judging from limited ex- 
perience, it might work as well to 
seek out the spot of most spectacular 
beauty both of immediate setting 
and outlook on each islet. Most of 
them would already be preémpted 
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by a pair of Peale’s Falcons. The 
first to be found, on a rock which 
bore perhaps a quarter of an acre of 
timber, just outside what the new 
charts call the Moore Islands, and 
the halibuters, the Northeast Gan- 
ders, was on the outer exposure, 
where the bare but not precipitous 
rock passes under the salal and 
coniferous scrub, perhaps 20 feet 
above the reach of the spring tides. 
The habitation, for there was no 
nest, Was in a miniature cavern in 
which a man might have curled up 
for temporary shelter. It reached 
back some 4 feet under heavy spruce 
roots, and was protected from the 
westerlies by a gnarled outlying 
hemlock and a low parapet, the 
whole, except for the well-trodden 
approach, sinking into the dense 
ground-cover of giant plants of wild 


ON THE 


lily-of-the-valley, Mazanthemum bi- 
folium. The hard earthen floor was 
without nest-material, depression, 
or sign of localization of use. There 
were four young which weighed 
from 489 to 743 grams, and whose 
primaries projected about half an 
inch from their quills. They sat 
almost vertically erect in a close 
huddle, grotesquely large feet ex- 
tending far in front, stuffed crops 
bulging like enormous goiters, white 
body plumage immaculate. 

The floor of the cave and the plat- 
form in front were bare and clean, 
free of offensive animal litter. Scat- 
tered along the islet at about the 
same level, always on grass or moss, 
never bare rock, were a dozen sta- 
tions where one or more small 
divers, in this case always Rhinoce- 
ros Auklets, had been devoured by 
the adults or jointed for the con- 
sumption of the young. It was from 
almost above the nest-site that the 
adult female, presumably one of the 
parents, had been collected on June 
2, yet the eyases were crammed 
with food and the male, even at so 
late a stage, had attracted a new 


From the First 
Falcon Nest. 
McKenny 
Island in 
the Distance. 
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mate. For one mystery we have no 
explanation. In front of the cave, 
along with one or two Auklet 
wings, lay the freshly detached foot 
and tarsus of a nestling Falcon 
which might have been one of the 
brood. Its unmistakable form, and 
texture of pale blue wash leather, 
admitted of no doubt, yet there was 
otherwise not so much as a wisp of 
white down from the body from 
which it had been detached. No 
mammal but an otter could have 
reached the place and none would 
have spared the rest of the brood or 
left the disjointed foot without 
broken bone or tooth-marks. Can- 
nibalism was indicated, perhaps, by 
the step-mother. 

If this nest fulfilled every require- 
ment of shelter, the second showed 
complete indifference to it. It was 
similarly placed in relation to rock, 
timber, and sea, on the inner face of 
the outermost islet of all, which 
the new charts call McKenny Island, 
some 3 miles farther out and bear- 
ing, comb-like along its narrow 
crest, about 2 acres of timber. A 
6-inch spruce root arched a foot 


above the ground for a distance of 
perhaps 2 feet. Under this, and 
with no other shelter to seaward, 
sat two smaller nestlings whose 
wing quills were barely bursting. 
The rain, as the drip-marks showed, 
flowed down and around the root, 
channelized into the center of the 
‘nest’ though again there was 
neither nest-material nor depres- 
sion. If the first habitation showed 
few bones or signs of ancient use, 
the second must have served many 
generations, for the young sat on a 
deep, level deposit of clean bones, 
largely humeri of Cassin’s Auklets, 
enough to fill a bushel basket. 


The Red-throated Loon 
(Gavia stellata) 

Whatever the importance of salt 
water in the origins of life in general 
and of the vertebrates in particular, 
it might be thought, by anyone 
addicted to the pastime of ‘recapitu- 
latory’ speculations, to have played 
a singularly small part in the primi- 
tive history of the birds. Of the 


‘lower’ third of the avian world, 
immense 


numbers of forms have 
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sought the sea, but of these how 
many breed on salt water, and how 
many kinds of downy young ever 
enter salt water? The long dry-land 
infancy of even the spheniscines and 
the procellariids, the almost uni- 
versal fresh-water sojourn of the 
Loons, Grebes, and wild fowl, illus- 
trate a strangely uniform and deep- 
seated incompatibility between 
juvenile birds and the sea. Person- 
ally, as exceptions, we know only 
of the occasional habit of the Ameri- 
can Merganser on the northwest 
coast of leading her downies over 
boiling rapids down to the sea, on 
which they appear to thrive, and 
the equally occasional breeding of 
the White-cheeked Goose by salt 
water. 

Those of us who know the breed- 
ing Red-throated Loon on the west 
coast can hardly imagine its nesting 
in northern Manitoba. The attach- 
ment to fresh water seems tenuous 
toa degree. The impression of being 
fettered to a lake-shore nest, from 
which it escapes with clamorous 
delight to the bitter water for every 
free hour, is conveyed with ridicu- 


Moore Islands. 
The Nest Was 
Below the 
Tallest Tree 
on the Farther 
Shore. 
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lous force. The un-Loon-like habit 
(to those of us who were ‘raised’ on 
the Common Loon) of catching a 
fish on salt water and flying back 
to the landlocked mate or young 
with it held across the bill we had 
not found recorded until what is 
probably the other half of the pic- 
ture, the feeding of the young with 
fish brought from elsewhere, de- 
scribed in the recent paper by R. A. 
and H. S. Johnson. But we have 
seen the bird disappear with a fish 
from the seashore in the direction 
of a known nest as early as the time 
of the laying of the first egg, and 
suspect that the fish then amounted 
to something in the nature of an 
offering or a bribe. 

For any bird that, throughout so 
large a region, seems to depend on 
the proximity of sheltered fresh and 
salt waters, the coast of British 
Columbia is amazingly well adapted, 
and, in point of fact, the range, in 
addition to the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, spreads much farther south 
along the mainland fringe than has 
ever been recorded, almost certainly 
to and including the northern tip of 
Vancouver Island. The present rec- 


Nest of Red-throated 
Loon, Yule Lake. 
Two Fresh Eggs. 


ord, which is actually on the main- 
land about a hundred miles south 
of the previous southern record 
(Porcher Island), apparently repre- 
sents about the limit of the range to 
landward. Not only are sheltered 
waters, fresh and salt, essential but 
the latter must be rich ocean water, 
that of the ‘reaches’ and ‘channels’ 
at worst, not of the deep fjords. On 
such a coast fresh-water lakes are 
uncountable,—on the muskeg is- 
lands shallow, muddy, and covered 
with nymphza leaves,—among the 
mountains cliff bound, darkly crys- 
talline, bottomless, and lifeless. 
Anything will answer the negligent 
specifications of the nest-site. Local 
distribution correlates rather with 
the nature of the sal chuck, where so 
much of the life is spent and where 
economic dependence lies. Abun- 
dance begins with ‘outside’ condi- 
tions and ‘rich water,’ which, by 
vagaries of the tide streams, may 
penetrate into the mainland reaches, 
marked by great kelps and gaudy 
invertebrates. On the outside shores 
every nook has its pair. Some day, 
when all the facts are known, the 
distribution on the west coast may 
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prove to be controlled by a single 
factor, such as a schooling fish, like 
the small local herring. 

The nest which is illustrated was 
at the foot of Yule Lake, a tortuous 
‘hanging’ lake some 7 miles long, 
darkened by tiers of ice-shaved gran- 
ite which drop out of sight into its 
clear water a thousand feet above 
Swanson Bay on the mainland side 
of Graham Reach. It is the only 
nest of the bird of which we find 
record to be built on movable float- 
ing logs some 10 feet from shore 
and over deep water, though the 
pair of logs had been held together 
by elements of the loose jam long 
enough for the moss and the tuft of 
grass to grow. The strategic off- 
shore location had been chosen in 
preference to any number of more 
characteristic sites in similar grass 
along a boggy alluvial fan a few 
hundred yards away. A small rim 
of sphagnum had been worked into 
the trampled grass and drew up the 
cold lake water from 3 inches below, 
and this, without shelter from the 
rain, which for some twenty years 
has averaged 176 inches at Swanson 
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Drowned Timber 
of Yule Lake. 


Several Stumps of 
Middle Height 
Were Occupied 
by Short-billed 
Gulls. 


Bay, was the Red-throated Loon’s 
conception of the perfect incubator. 


The Short-billed Gull 
(Larus brachyrhynchus) 

The scattered records of nests of 
the Short-billed Gull (Larus brachy- 
rhynchus) make up in variety what 
they lack in number. Grinnell’s 
record for the Kowak River in north- 
western Alaska, with its unique 
description of the behavior of the 
adults, places the nests in the tops 
of small spruces on a lake shore; 
Swarth's for Atlin Lake in green 
balsam tops on islands. On the other 
hand, in the records of the 1908 
Alexander expedition to Prince Wil- 
liam’s Sound, Grinnell records a 
nest in grass on a sandspit. Mr. 
Hersey found a nest on a tundra 
islet in a lake near St. Michael, A. 
M. Bailey in glacial debris near 
Taku inlet, E. P. Walker on an 
(apparently bare?) rock islet near 
the lower Taku. Hudson's Bay 
Factor Roderick McFarlane, writ- 
ing of the dark ‘sixties on remote 
Anderson River, realized the bird's 
catholicity in this respect, even in 
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a single locality, and is the only 
writer to speak of nests on stumps. 

As to the extension of the breed- 
ing-range some 450 miles south- 
ward, from the Taku to the present 
record, the situation is much as in 
the case of the Red-throated Loon 
-there intervenes only a vague 
note by C. de B. Green of finding 
breeding birds ‘‘near Prince Rupert."’ 
McFarlane’s records from the An- 
derson River suggest a numerous 
breeding population, such as Bent 
apparently attributes to the St. 
Michael region, but the southern 
colonies must be thinly scattered, 
almost too much so to make it 
proper to speak of the included area 
as a ‘range’ in the usual sense. 

Many years ago the drainage of 
Yule Lake was dammed, and a 
short-lived pulp-mill established at 
Swanson Bay. The result was to 
drown the magnificent Sitkan 
spruces that grow where the white 
cataracts, that fall from crag to 
crag for some 3000 feet, finally enter 
the lake and form small deltas. A 
few cycles of almost incessant storm 
transformed the trunks into silver- 
grey and often branchless columns, 
which, from some freak of the eddy- 
ing gales, broke off short and square, 
from 5 to 6 to 20 to 30 feet above 
the water. Perhaps because these 
groups of elevated tables, so re- 
cently and artificially produced, so 
unlike the jagged and scattered 
stumps in the dark timber, possessed 
a unique attraction for the mildly 
colonial Gulls, a very small colony 
was established. 

The behavior of breeding Short- 
billed Gulls toward human intruders 
is as dissimilar to the brief scolding, 


followed by phlegmatic watching, 
of the larger Gulls as it is to the 
confused mobbing and scolding of 
the Bonaparte’s, whose preference 
for sheltered waters and landlocked 
breeding-places the Short-bills share. 
The latter reserve a distinct scolding 
note for such occasions, a shrill, 
rapid, barking, quite unlike the 
customary whine. It is strange to 
see complete and clean-cut charac- 
ters, or patterns, of morphology or 
behavior crop up as unmistakable 
units in widely diverse forms, and 
one wonders why the Short-billed 
Gull and the Greater Yellow-legs 
should both be members of an un- 
mistakable group as to ‘defensive’ 
behavior. At any rate, the noisy 
approach from half a mile or more, 
the low, level, boring flight at the 
intruder’s head, with its quick final 
rise, and the noisy ‘power-dives’ 
from on high, show a highly char- 
acterized identity in both birds. 
Grinnell’s Kowak description in- 
cluded the systematic and successful 
attempt to spray the enemy with 
white excrement. This did not 
occur on Yule Lake, nor, according 
to Mr. Hersey, near St. Michael. 
On June 18, 1936, two of the 
several stands of drowned timber on 
Yule Lake were occupied, one by at 
least three pairs, the other, about 
4 miles away, by a single pair. In 
the former the nests were all high, 
hardly less than 20 feet; in the latter 
the single nest was on a relatively 
small stump, about 16 inches at the 
top, and only rising 8 feet above the 
water. About two-thirds of the 
surface of the break was level, and 
over this a double handful of yellow 
sphagnum moss had been spread, 
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along with the few twigs it had 
contained. On it were two downy 
nestlings and one addled egg. It 
seemed strange to us that the furious 
scolding of the adult female, as we 
came close to the stump, had the 
power to make one nestling plunge 
from the nest to the water 8 feet 
below, and not less surprising that 
it already seemed as much at home 
there as, for instance, the Barrow's 
Golden-eye downies we had watched 
a few days before, except that it 
could not, or did not, dive. Yet in 
the accounts of the 1908 Alexander 
expedition Miss Kellogg is said to 
have found two downy young swim- 
ming near the shore of Hawkins 
Island, doubtless likewise stimu- 
lated to leave the nest by the adults 
which were scolding overhead. Our 
50-gram nestling swam fast, almost 
‘spattering’ over the water, so that 
we had to pursue it some 50 feet in 
the canoe and finally round it up 
against a floating log. The other 
nestling remained motionless, with 
its head stretched straight in front, 
in an obvious concealment pose, 
while we climbed the stump, stood 


beside the nest, took photographs, 
and finally picked it up—an inter- 
esting contrast of reactions which 
may be correlated with the slight 
difference in age or with a difference 
in strength or vigor, or which may 
represent nothing more than inher- 
ent individuality. 

Here, as in the case of the Red- 
throated Loon, at least one parent 
was accustomed to leave the nest 
and resort to the sea. The brooding 
bird was the female, and over an 
hour had passed before another 
adult appeared, flying up from Swan- 
son Bay, whose crying and circling 
about the ravished nest left no doubt 
of its being the male of the pair. 

About a dozen adult Short-billed 
Gulls over and above the total of 
the scolding and localized pairs 
were usually to be seen on the lake 
or the bay or passing from one to 
the other. The little colony had its 
waiting-list, or its hangers-on 
which for some reason did not mate 
with one another. Two months of 
investigation had left us reasonably 
sure no other colonies existed close 
enough to account for the odd birds. 


The Nest on the 
Low Stump. 
Downy Young 
and Addled Egg 
of Short-billed 
Gall. 


Grand Manan’s Acadian Chickadees 


By Eleanor Rice Pettingill 


With Photographs by E. R. and O. S. Pettingill, Jr. 


HE island of Grand Manan has 

gaunt, sheer cliffs rising from 
tide-churned waters at the mouth of 
the Bay of Fundy; it has fresh green, 
timber-coated hills, pebble-bedded 
streams, and soggy heaths; it has 
long strips of clean sand beaches and 
villages of quaint fisherfolk on its 
eastern shore; it has a remarkable 
assemblage of bird-life—Canadian 
and Transition Zone birds, land- 
birds and sea-birds, shore-birds and 
marsh-birds. It has been visited by 
Audubon and a host of prominent 
ornithologists; it is located some 
10 miles off Maine's northeastern 
coast in the Province of New Bruns- 
wick. It zs a place to see. 

Any person who has ever made a 
summer visit to Grand Manan can- 
not recall it again without thinking 
of fog. After my first three days on 
Grand Manan, in June, 1935, I sent 
home the message that it might very 
well be an island 15 miles in length; 
but I would never know. I have not 
seen more than 15 feet in any direc- 
tion since arriving. I admit I seemed 
pessimistic. 

I had come to Grand Manan with 
the expressed intention of surveying 
this spectacular assemblage of bird- 
life. At once I began to probe the 
fog for birds. Along the edge of the 
first field I came to I discovered a 
Savannah Sparrow, its mouth overly 
stuffed with food, bouncing from 
one fence-post to another and pro- 


testing my presence vociferously. 
As I found my way up a fir-maned 
hillside, I caught a hazy but recog- 
nizable glimpse of a Black-throated 
Green Warbler swooping to a lower 
bough. Near the top of the hill, 
from what I imagined to be a pas- 
ture, came the lush whistle of a 
White-throated Sparrow. I dis- 
turbed a Slate-colored Junco and it 
‘clicked’ indignantly as I ambled by. 
Probably it had a nest somewhere in 
the fog but I was in no mood for nest- 
hunting. Acquiring a vague idea of 
my geographical and faunal sur- 
roundings was my purpose at its best. 

Ahead of me I sensed suddenly a 
familiar avian sound. There was a 
decided ‘Chickadee’ quality in its 
makeup. Yet it was feebler, hoarser, 
and its intonation was more nasal 
than the note to which my ear was 
attuned. Certainly it was not a 
Black-capped Chickadee with a 
cold? Shortly I found the sound- 
giver in a moisture-laden conifer. 
Here, out of Grand Manan’s fog, 
had come a new bird for my ‘life 
list,’ an Acadian Chickadee. Me- 
thodically I compared it in my mind 
to the Black-capped form. In gen- 
eral appearance the bird was more 
demure. Its crown of light grayish 
brown lacked the distinctness char- 
acterizing the crown of its more 
southern relative, while the re- 
mainder of its plumage, save for the 
black throat and white underparts, 
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was suffused with dull browns and 
grays. It seemed chunkier than the 
Black-capped—if you can imagine 
one Chickadee being chunkier than 
another. 

At once I realized an opportunity. 
This Acadian Chickadee’s gape was 
fairly brimming with food. A nest 
could not be far away. I forgot my 
resolution to refrain from nest-hunt- 
ing and resolved not to lose track of 
this bird until I found where this 
food was destined. Across cow- 
paths, through clumps of dripping 
spruces I followed it partly by 
vision and partly by sound, eventu- 
ally finding myself looking down 
into a fog-canopied gulch. There 
was the bird, the prey of my frantic 
pursuits, clinging nimbly to the 
side of a tall, dead spruce stump. 
With a few indifferent glances in 
my direction, it popped in and out of 
a hole that I had failed to notice. 
The food was gone. 
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The hole which this Chickadee 
had chosen was generously large for 
so small a bird. Probably it had 
been the nest of a Hairy Woodpecker 
a few seasons ago. At some 10 feet 
from the ground it was aggravatingly 
out of my reach. The stump itself, 
worm-eaten and frail, had gnarled 
and broken branches festooned with 
‘old man’s whiskers moss.’ It was 
obvious that it would not withstand 
my climbing it. Furthermore, the 
few pinnacled spruces encircling it 
stood apart sufficiently so as to per- 
mit no examination from a vantage- 
point of similar height. Yet the 
contents tempted my curiosity. They 
must be seen. 

A brief study of these Chickadees 
on the following day by my hus- 
band and me revealed exciting possi- 
bilities. These were Chickadees to 
the core, as unbelievably tame as the 
Black-caps, perhaps more so. No 
blinds were necessary to observe 
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them. Standing at the base of the 
stump we interrupted their feeding 
only temporarily. A few soft calls, 
a few moments’ hesitation on a 
favorite adjacent perch, two wasted 
flutters toward the nest, were the 
only manifestations of alarm upon 
seeing us for the first time. Possi- 
bilities, yes! This stump could be 
carefully lowered. First it should 
be severed at a point 4 feet from the 
ground, then gently lifted down and 
attached to the remaining base. 
This done, a day should elapse be- 
fore 2 more feet could be removed. 
Still another day should pass before 
watching the birds, thus giving 
them ample time to become ac- 
quainted with this change in their 
environment. 

You can imagine with what sus- 
pense we awaited the return of the 


Chickadees when once the nesting- 
stump had been suited to our needs. 
It was exciting when one of them 
came to its favored perch on a near- 
by tree. It hesitated a moment, flew 
directly to the ‘place in the air’ 
where the nest had been, flew back. 
The next time it alighted on the top 
of the stump and peered over the 
edge. Another move and it was 
inside the hole. 

The nest, we soon discovered, 
contained seven young of approxi- 
mately three days of age. Naked 
save for a few wisps of down on 
their developing tracts, eyes only 
partially opened, they were fitted 
compactly together on a comforta- 
ble bedding of birch-bark shreds and 
bits of moss. The base of the nest was 
about 6 inches below the entrance. 

Here, indeed, was, a chance to 


Just come a little nearer, please 
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learn something of the habits of 
these Chickadees. Grand Manan 
birds must be surveyed, to be sure, 
but why not one day devoted to this 
species—one day of continuous ob- 
servation from sunrise to sunset 
when each of us would take turns 
watching the activities of this pair 
from a point not 10 feet from the 
nest? The time of each feeding 
should be kept with the aid of a 
clock, every unusual bit of behavior 
should be noted, the directions in 
which they disappeared, the direc- 
tions from which they arrived. In 
short, nothing should be missed. 
The day was set aside a week later. 
The results? 

Both sexes shared equally in the 
feeding. Frequently they arrived 
together and one stood by awaiting 
its turn to feed while its mate en- 
tered the hole with food. On 
several occasions one bird passed the 
food to its mate returning from the 
nest who immediately re-entered the 
nest to carry it below. 

The directions of the Chickadees’ 
departure for food was surprisingly 
consistent. First they would fly a 
half dozen times to the northwest, 
one following the other, then sev- 
eral times to the west and south. 
Again they would start at the north- 
west and complete another circuit. 
The fact that they seldom departed 
in a northerly direction was perhaps 
due to our point of observation on 
that side. Seldom did they resort to 
a search for food among the nearest 
conifers. 

During the course of the day the 
birds fed their young 362 times. The 
first feeding took place not long 
after break of day, at 4.464.m. One 
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bird was already on the nest, where 
it had spent the night, when its 
mate arrived with food. The brood- 
ing bird left the nest and permitted 
its mate to enter and feed. They left 
the vicinity of the nest together. 
Before 6 a.m. they fed their young 
34 times. During the day the aver- 
age feedings were 24 times per hour. 
The last feeding took place at 7.40 
p.M. when the bird, returning with 
food, entered and remained in the 
nest to brood. 

Once during the day a red squirrel 
appeared in a near-by birch sapling. 
The Chickadees, on discovering 
him, were beside themselves with 
fright. The reception given him 
was totally different from the recep- 
tion awarded me. To the Chicka- 
dees I must have been only a part of 
their environment for they had 
given me but passing notice. Both 
birds began to call noisily and to 
jump from one branch to another, 
keeping at a safe distance from the 
animal, but threatening him by 
making fake darts in his direction. 
The fact that one of them feigned 
injury came as a surprise. Perching 
at first upright on a branch, it sud- 
denly but slowly toppled over back- 
ward until it clung upside down on 
the branch, wings fluttering help- 
lessly. It did not drop to the ground 
but let go and alighted near-by. 
This time, on another branch, it 
seemed to fall over sidewise, never- 
theless holding its legs stiff and 
not letting go. 

The following day the unusual 
happened. The sky was clear and 
Grand Manan revealed itself in all 
its rugged beauty. The fog-canopied 
gulch where the Acadian Chicka- 
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GRAND MANAN’S ACADIAN CHICKADEES 


Faces left! Young Acadian Chickadees waiting for food 


dees nested was actually a depression 
on a small hill overlooking the 
colorful waters of Deep Cove and 
the flat, irregular islands in the dis- 
tance. The conifers followed the 
undulating surface-contours of the 
island to the shore. A day for 
photography at last! 

It was my premeditated plan to 
take the young Chickadees from 
their nest and line them up on a 
branch—not an original idea to be 
sure, but at least new for this par- 
ticular form. So I enlisted the 
services of Ronald Russell, son of a 
‘native, and with camera and 
tripod set to work. First I prepared 
to remove the youngsters from their 
nest. Using my handkerchief I 
plugged the entrance and, going to 
the back of the stump, carefully 
carved away a section of the bark, 
then gouged a hole in the soft wood 
sufficiently large to admit my hand. 
One by one I took them out. 

That nearly a half hour elapsed 
before the first photograph was 


taken is not surprising. Coaxing 
six anxious birds, already cognizant 
of the power of flight, to sit still at 
once was something I had never at- 
tempted. One was fluttering down 
to the ground; another was losing 
its balance and falling backward; 
another was crawling upon its 
neighbor. It was all a mad scramble. 
Ronny remarked that they were the 
‘clingingest things’ he had ever 
seen, and he was right. The one 
great trouble was that they would 
cling where they were not wanted. 
Finally, my patience nearly at an 
end, I had all of them in place but 
one when a parent bird appeared. 
To the nest-hole it went directly. 
Not being able to go through the 
handkerchief, it alighted on top of 
the stump. From there it suddenly 
discovered its young lined up on a 
near-by branch and went to them 
unhesitatingly. 

Another picture was desired. Had 
I not already become acquainted 
with the habits of these birds, I 
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would never have dreamed it possi- 
ble. I held one young Chickadee in 
my hand near the branch and waited. 
With the old birds once in sight, I 
remained as still as possible. Down 
to the branch one came in a few 
minutes. Away it flew hurriedly. 
Down it came again, this time a 
little mearer. After another de- 
parture and return, it quickly de- 
posited the food and flew away. 

A series of pictures secured, the 
nestlings were placed back in their 
hole. By replacing the piece of 
bark I darkened the nest for a few 
minutes until I believed they were 
quiet. Then I removed the hand- 


kerchief and departed immediately. 

The presence of the Acadian 
Chickadees on Grand Manan is 
merely one reason why this bit of 
land has distinction ornithologi- 
cally. It is not so far north but that 
it serves as a permanent habitat for 
a large number of Black-capped 
Chickadees. Both species occur 
here in almost equal numbers, and 
they may be seen in almost any part 
of the island, whether it be in the 
thick woods of the interior or the 
scrub-growths of the shore. The 
Acadian Chickadees on Grand 
Manan are not birds of the inacces- 
sible places. 


Fall Flight 


Now suddenly the sky is full of birds, 
Small wings that flutter in an ecstasy 

Of prescience; flocks rise from field or tree 
And circle overhead, as though each girds 
Itself for final flight, till, elfin herds 
Winding their sure way home, they finally 
Leave the blue meadows to lorn vacancy, 
The passing summer's tremulous last words. 


And yet my heart would not be salt with tears 
If, in the brooding hours, hauntingly, 

The heavens’ trumpet-siren, wild Geese crying, 
Did not stab night and, as a scholar peers 

Into an ancient script, I did not see, 

Beneath astonished stars, the Mallards flying. 
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SANCTUARIES 


PART II 


By Roger T. Peterson 


OW that our sanc- 
tuary is set up, 
what about the public? 
If we let large numbers of 
people roam about in a 
small area, the bird popu- 
lation is bound to reflect 
it. But this can be con- 
trolled by taking visitors 
through a few at a time, 
as at the Roosevelt Sanc- e 
tuary. If our area is large, 
the number of visitors 
does not matter, but, if 
we wish, one part can be 
closed to the public and 
the rest can be used as a 
showplace. This was done at the 
Jones Beach Bird Sanctuary on Long 
Island. 

However we manage it, our first 
responsibility is educational in a 
sanctuary of this sort. Perhaps none 
of the species that finds refuge there 
is in any great danger of extinction. 
We shall not, then, close our gates 
to visitors. 

At the Kimball Bird Sanctuary, 
operated by the Audubon Society of 
Rhode Island, a sort of ‘Open House’ 
day or field day is observed each 
year. At Moose Hill a similar event 


Photo by Guy Bailey 


Tree Sparrow 


is held each May and an appropriate 
program presented. This is an in- 
valuable way of securing public sup- 
port and approval. Then, too, the 
warden of the latter place, Mr. 
William Taylor, runs a monthly 
column of sanctuary news in the 
Boston Transcript, ‘Birds of the 
Month.’ 

The birds alone are enough to 
keep an observant person busy, but 
without a museum, or a nature trail, 
some of those who do not have a 
‘seeing eye are apt to go home 
rather empty-handed. 


Nature Trails 


Should you ever have a chance to 
visit the Trailside Museum at Bear 
Mountain, by all means do so. 


There you will see one of the finest 
nature trails in the country and one 
of the oldest. 
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TWO FAMOUS 
SANCTUARY 
MONUMENTS 


The exquisite bronze foun- 
tain at the right stands 
near the entrance of the 
Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary, 
at Oyster Bay, Long Island, 
N. Y. It és the work of 
Bessie Potter Vonnob. 


Every visitor to Florida 
should pay a visit to the 
Singing Tower at the Bok 
Sanctuary {below}.  Al- 
though it was established 
brimarily as a sanctuary for 
humans, it bas also become 
well known as a sanctuary 
for birds. The glorious 
melodies of the carillon bells 
ring forth daily from the 
tower's height (some 200 feet) 
and mingle with the voices of 
the Mockingbirds and Car- 
dinals that live amongst the 
live oaks and cypress. 


Photo by A. Cruickshank 
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SONG-BIRD SANCTUARIES 


Every song-bird sanctuary of any 
size should have a trail from which 
the birds might be conveniently 
watched without trampling down 
the undergrowth, and where the 
plant-life of the locality is labeled. 
One can learn more about the identi- 
fication of New Hampshire ferns in 
one day at the Nature Garden at 
Lost River than one would in weeks 
by muddling through books. 

Eight kinds of trilliums, orchids 
of several species, and other rare 
flowers and shrubs grow along the 
Nature Trail at the Moose Hill 
Sanctuary near Sharon, Mass. Mr. 
Morris Pell, formerly in charge of 
the Pleasant Valley Sanctuary, near 
Lenox, Mass., writes: 

“Our fernery has been very successful, con- 
taining 36 species of native ferns growing in 
good shape. We have brought in from the 
neighboring countryside such rare species as 
the Braun's holly fern, Boot’s shield, crested 
shield, adder’s tongue, slender bladder fern 
and other uncommon species in vigorous 
stands. A gift of 200 asters we have planted 
in the meadow below the apple orchard in 
order to create an aster walk of the various 
native species. We have a bog garden now 
under way where it can be easily reached by 
those who cannot walk the trails or visit 
the inaccessible wild sphagnum bogs. In it 
we have planted the tall white bog orchid, 
showy and yellow lady-slippers, arethusa, 
Labrador tea, pitcher plant, with a small 
lime rockery in the center with the walking 
fern and other delicate lime lovers."’ 


Other things besides plants can 
be labeled or tagged—rock forma- 
tions, work of insects, animal signs, 
etc. We suggest that overhanging 
trees be labeled with linen tags and 
that signs be made of either metal 
or wood and painted in soft, 
bleached-out colors, lettered with 
dark green or black—pale green 


labels for the plants, pale gray for 
geological formations, and stained 
natural wood for the birds. 

But how can birds be labeled? 
Surely they cannot be pinned down 
to a path. At the Lucy Audubon 
Sanctuary, near Mount Kisco, 
N. Y., Mr. Orlando Weber, Jr., has 
put up some handsome rustic-look- 
ing ‘signboards’ on which he has 
mounted Audubon Bird cards of 
some of the species that nest near 
that spot on the trail. Varnish 
protects the pictures from the rain. 

A tripod sign with a colored pic- 
ture, Valsparred, can draw atten- 
tion to an Oven-bird or some other 
species with a conspicuous song. 
Perhaps a picture of a Hermit 
Thrush might bear this caption 
“At six-thirty this evening, listen, 
and you will hear a Hermit Thrush 
singing on the hill across the pond.”’ 
Use your ingenuity—try to get 
away from dry ‘museum’ labels. 

We have always liked the ‘hidden 
label,’ a small sign with a protecting 
word-cover which snaps back into 
place by means of a spring. Children 
who would not take the trouble 
to read a sign fully exposed to view 
will lift these lids eagerly to see 
what is beneath. 

The following publications pub- 
lished by the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City, 
are the best references we know of 
for building nature trails. 


Nature Trails sont ge eee $0.10 
Sign along the Trail . . ee 
Blazing Nature's Trail ....... = .15 
Trailside Conversations. . . ons pee 
Trailside Actions and Reactions . «ae 
Trailside Family. ......... = .20 
Trailside Independence... .... «415 
Trailside Transformation ......  .15 
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Each year many Boston 
bird-lovers make a pil- 
grimage to hear the evening 
Hight-song of the Woodcock 
at the Moose Hill Sanctu- 


ary, near Sharon, Mass. 
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This beautiful metal-work 
sign greets the visitor to the 
Pleasant Valley Sanctuary, 
near Lenox, Mass. Pleas- 
ant Valley is not only a 
haven for birds but is a true 
‘Nature’ Sanctuary where 
the needs of all forms of 
plant and animal life are 


recognized. 


Purple Martins are sociable 

birds. They prefer a house 

with many compartments 

and low doorways, from 

which to watch their neigh- 
bors. 
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At the Pleasant Valley Sanctuary, near Lenox, Mass., a barn has been turned into a museum 


The Museum 


At the Pleasant Valley Sanctuary, 
near Lenox, Mass., a barn has been 
turned into a museum. This little 
museum of the natural history of 
Berkshire County houses a collec- 
tion of Audubon prints, mounted 
birds, electric nature games, pressed 
plants, samples of woods, and the 
like. There the visitor who, be- 
cause of the time of year, or because 
of an unobserving nature, fails to 
find birding along the sanctuary 
trails exciting might pass an in- 
structive hour or two. One corner 
is devoted to a reference library 
where wild-eyed students can check 
up on that puzzling bird they saw 
an hour before on the side of the 
mountain. 

At the Moose Hill Sanctuary, at 


Sharon, Mass., operated by the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, a 
large room in the house of the care- 
taker has been turned into a similar 
museum, with a representative col- 
lection of the birds of eastern Massa- 
chusetts. There the visitor can ob- 
tain field check-lists and jot down 
his finds. 

The sanctuary at Babson Park, 
near Boston, has a similar museum 
with an attractive collection. This 
sort of collection can sometimes 
be secured from larger museums that 
have an excess of material, or on 
the death of private individuals 
who were in possession of such 
a collection. 

At the Birdcraft Sanctuary, oper- 
ated by the Connecticut Audubon 
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Society, at Fairfield, Conn., a very devoted to a series of habitat groups 
fine little museum of several rooms with mounted birds and painted 
was built especially for the purpose. backgrounds depicting various en- 
It is a low, one-story, rustic affair vironments. 


Museum Suggestions 


Evectric Nature GAMEs 
A number of these have been devised by William Carr of the Trailside Museum at 
Bear Mountain Park, N. Y., and by the School Department of the Cleveland Museum, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


AupuBoNn Birp CuartTs 
There are four of these depicting the birds of different seasons 


VicTROLA witH Birp-SonGc ReEcorpDs 
Either those recordings of actual bird voices by Albert Brand in ‘Songs of Wild 
Birds’ and ‘More Songs of Wild Birds,’ or whistled imitations by Edward Avis or 
others 


REFERENCE LIBRARY 
AUDUBON PRINTS or framed plates from ‘Birds of New York’ or ‘Birds of Massa- 


chusetts.’ 


CoLLecTION OF MouNTED Birps 
A donated collection is of value only if the species are those found locally. 


Hasitat Groups 
Marsh scenes, woodland scenes, or habitats on the sanctuary grounds. 


Birp-Nest COLLECTION 
Old bird-nests on the wall or on a panel with at least 6 inches of the branch-work 
around the nest included. Dress the exhibit up with Audubon Bird Cards, depicting 
the species to which each nest belonged 


Birp CALENDAR 
The more simple type of calendar where a record is kept of only the first date for 
each species is described in Bird-Study for Schools, Part I (5 cents). At the Audubon 
Nature Camp near Medomak, Maine, a huge sheet of matte board was ruled off and a 
day-to-day record of each species was kept throughout the summer. 


Naturat History oF THE CouNTY 
If there is room for more than just the birds (there is no point in making a collection 
of things not found in the immediate neighborhood), the museum might include snakes 
in cages, aquaria, insects, collections of pressed plants, growing ferns in a long box, 
wood samples, samples of rocks and minerals, etc. 
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Bird Populations, Past and Present 
A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 
By P. A. Taverner* 


National Museum of Canada 


T TAKES no acute observation to 
tell us that certain water-, game- 
and large birds have grown dis- 
tinctly less numerous during the 
past decades. That some species are 
intolerant of civilization and culti- 
vation is also self-evident. Whether 
the great bulk of small land-birds 
that fall into none of these cate- 
gories is failing in numbers is less 
obvious, and opinions on the sub- 
ject are divided, therefore the views 
of individuals may be of interest. 
Comparison of the past with the 
present is a matter of some difficulty. 
The observers most competent to 
testify are those whose personal 
experience reaches from then to now, 
and the longer the span of observa- 
tion the better, provided memories 
remain fresh and judgment unim- 
paired. But there’s the rub—con- 
siderable passage of time is postu- 
lated. How fresh can memory be 
after the interval? How comparable 
are the observations of hectic youth 
with those of sober maturity? Does 
not the necessary qualification in 
some degree disqualify the witness? 
My experience, by which only can 
[ judge, covers some forty-five years 
of activity in the field, an interval 
longer than most but shorter than 
many. Relying on generalized im- 
pressions, I should say, without 


hesitation, that there has been a 
marked reduction in small-bird pop- 
ulation of woodland, brush, and 
meadow during this period. Birds 
do not seem to me as numerous as 
when I first knew and followed 
them. But though I am conscious of 
no particular slowing of observation 
or interest, I know that there has 
been a falling off in intensity of 
effort, and eyes, ears, and bodily 
activity are not as highly strung as 
they were. Reading over certain 
youthful journals, I realize that 
mental attitude and reactions have 
changed. Contrary to the glamour 
of memory, it comes with a little 
shock of surprise that even then all 
days were not roseate. There were 
times of disappointment that left 
little record upon memory. On the 
other hand, facts that now seem 
rather commonplace assumed con- 
siderable importance. In those days 
everything was a new and startling 
discovery—exciting adventure was 
the rule rather than the exception. 
There can be noted with sympa- 
thetic smile in these faded notes, 
reactions to Scarlet Tanager and 
Blackburnian Warbler. These birds 
may be just as good to look on today 
as then, but the keen edge of sur- 
prise and novelty is worn off and 
they are seen with entirely different 


*Published with the permission of the Director, Bureau of Economic Geology, Department of 


Mines, Ottawa. 
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eyes and background. Interest in 
the less consequential is not as 
sharp and perspective and standards 
have altered. It is obvious that ob- 
servations then and are not 
strictly comparable at their face 
values. This is no ground for com- 
plaint. If this were all the question, 
I, for one, would not change places 
with that immature enthusiasm. 
The pleasures of youth are ecstatic, 
perhaps slightly hysterical; those of 
maturity are more permanently 
satisfying. 

Another factor to confuse the pic- 
ture is geography. Today, I, as most 
of us, am removed from early scenes. 
Present localities are far from those 
of the past and hence not compar- 
able. Even going back to old, 
familiar grounds would not alto- 
gether compensate for the difference 
of time and place. Old haunts are 
changed almost beyond recognition. 
Wild woods have been suburbanized, 
marshes have been drained, wood- 


now 
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Photo by U. S. Forest Service 
“the reek of gasoline and the debris of picnics have invaded the sanctuaries” 


lots thinned, second-growth has 
replaced ancient forest, and the reek 
of gasoline and the debris of picnics 
have invaded the sanctuaries. Math- 
ematical comparisons are practically 
impossible even if memory and op- 
portunity permitted. 

Yet in spite of these obscurities to 
the evidence and allowing for them 
as well as is humanly possible, I 
cannot but feel that there is con- 
siderable ground for concern, and 
that the disappearance of an appre- 
ciable number of birds is real as well 
as apparent in the regions covered by 
my observations, 7. e., southeastern 
Michigan and southern Ontario. | 
can speak with justifiable authority 
on no other localities. 

If these changes are the facts that 
judgment suggests, what can be the 
cause? Normally, birds of woodland 
and field increase in species and 
individuals under advanced cultiva- 
tion. Why has the progress been 
retrograde? The number of small 


BIRD POPULATIONS, 


birds directly killed by man is a 
mere bagatelle. Predators, except 
the domestic cat, have been greatly 
reduced. Food-supply has been in- 
creased, if anything, through man’s 
operations, and climate, on the 
average, is unchanged. What other 
factors are there to be considered? 

At times I have pondered over the 
effects of the great forest fires that 
have devastated hundreds of square 
miles of habitat and destroyed mil- 
lions of the inhabitants. One might 
expect that the effects of the holo- 
causts upon hosts of migrants would 
be pronounced and persistent. But 
it is extraordinary how quickly bird 
populations reéstablish themselves 
in such areas. In the North, fire- 
weed quickly follows charred trunks, 
to be succeeded by raspberry canes, 
then poplar-birch associations, and 
finally the culminating flora again 
prevails. Though this ordered suc- 
cession may take years, each stage 
of it immediately acquires the full 
bird population proper to its ecology. 
The bird-recovery is remarkably 
prompt. It does not seem that forest 
fires of even considerable extent are 
more than local and temporary in 
their effect. 

In scanning the field of probability 
a factor stands out as potentially 
capable of producing a general and 
persistent reduction of small bird- 
life. That is the universal and 
necessary practice of poison-spray- 
ing orchard and other crops. Scarcely 
any bird of the classes under con- 
sideration can complete its migra- 
tional cycle without running the 
gauntlet of poison fields. I know by 
experience that some birds are killed 
by poison sprays, even such wing- 


PAST AND PRESENT 

feeders as Swallows. How many 
thus fall victims we have no means 
of ascertaining, but it is probably 
much over, rather than under, a 
casual surmise. For this result, 
birds do not have to eat poisoned 
buds, fruit, or vegetation, nor do 
they have to build up a fatal dose by 
consuming large numbers of insects 
that have each ingested a micro- 
scopic portion. The damage may 
more readily be brought about by 
eating insects covered with a film 
of poison. Arsenic, lead, copper, 
etc., are usually not contact poisons 
but insects covered with appreciable 
amounts of these sprays may persist 
and be fatally toxic long after their 
larve have eaten themselves to 
death. That this spraying accounts 
for an important number of birds’ 
deaths cannot be demonstrated, but 
it seems so probable, that, contrary 
to usual procedure, the proof seems 
to lie with the defense rather than 
the prosecution. 

That we do not find impressive 
numbers of dead and dying about 
our orchards and gardens is no 
evidence to the contrary. We seldom 
find dead birds of any kind except 
under exceptional conditions. When 
we consider that each season just as 
many birds must die as are born, and 
that they disappear without trace, 
we can readily realize that evidence 
in the way of mortal remains is not 
to be expected. 

Unfortunately, there seems no 
cure within the sphere of present 
probability for this regrettable con- 
dition. In fact, it seems that these 
conditions regarding bird-life are 
likely to grow worse instead of bet- 
ter as entomologists develop more 
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lethal doses and their teachings be- 
come more generally adopted. Our 
food-plants must be protected from 
the insect hordes that dispute sub- 
sistence with us. There seems no 
practical way of restraining birds 
from the poisoned bait. I have in 
some degree protected the birds of 
my garden by doing what little 
spraying is necessary after dusk, 


“Birds are killed by poison sprays... 


when foraging birds have ceased 
their daily activity. This may be 
practicable on very small estates but 
not on larger ones or under com- 
mercial conditions. It seems that 
we may have to be satisfied with 
fewer of our feathered friends in the 
present and future than in the past 
and no one is to blame and little can 
be done about it. 


Photo by S. A. Grimes 
even such 


wing-feeders as Swallows’’ 
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Seeing Things Anew 
By Dorothy W. Lathrop 


With Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank 


TRAINS of an accordion... 

A blind sailor with a happy 
smile played on the lower deck of 
a river steamer, his face lifted to a 
cloudless sky. A Cossack, furred 
and booted, whirled and swung a 
young girl, whose merry eyes looked 
out from beneath a black shawl 
printed with red roses. Strangely 
clad feet marked time. Crows 
screamed in the distance. It was 
June in Russia. 

And now, within another June, 
I gaze, from the stern of a forty-foot 
motor launch, upon a somewhat 
similar scene. Strains of a harmon- 
ica. . . Faces aglow with laughter 
and sunburn, brightly hued ban- 
danas blowing in the wind, the 
shine of oilskin, the sound of tap- 
ping feet and again—Crows scream- 
ing in the distance. 

O, Herring Gull, swoop low! 
Shy Cormorant and slender Tern, 
hark to voices foreign to your 
waters and behold the fantastic- 
a Virginia reel on Muscongus Bay! 

Those of you who have just re- 
turned from the corner magazine 
stand with Birp-Lorg, a hunger in 
your soul for cool spruce-scented air 
and the touch of things real, such 
as the warmth of a nestling in your 
hand and the clinging feet of its 
confident mother, take heart! Here 
on Hog Island, facing the blue 
waters of Muscongus Bay, Maine, 
one can sink the major as well as 


the petty worries of the day into 
oblivion. Free from the harsh 
jingle of the telephone bell, the 
static of the radio, and the news- 
boy's electrifying and morbid cry of 
““Extra!’’, you are shut away from 
a struggling world. You learn to 
relax and smile. For who could 
wander along a white beach, peer 
into the comical bewhiskered face 
of a hermit crab, watch his eyes 
suddenly pop with a brand new 
‘idea,’ and then see him scurry 
away on some diabolical mission— 
and not smile? ; 

And as you wend your way up 
the narrow path for dinner, still 
wondering how they can possibly 
get along without you at home 
(and they can!), to have a rush of 
wings descend, yes, literally descend 
in the shape of a young black Crow, 
“Brackie,’’ who delights in clutch- 
ing your newly combed coiffure 
with both claws, and going part of 
the way with you! 

In case there could possibly be 
another human being besides my- 
self dwelling in as great a mental 
darkness, I am about to expose my 
ignorance for his benefit. Once I 
believed that anybody who ran 
about (pardon me, entomologists!) 
in frantic quest for insects, wildly 
threshing a net in a farmer's pet 
hayfield, was in a category all by 
himself. In fact, I rather avoided 
his company. But it was only 
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At the Raven’s Nest 


yesterday that I was chased out of 
a hayfield by an irate voice, my net 
swaying, like the banner of a de- 
feated army, for I have joined the 
ranks of those at whom I once 
scoffed. And tonight will find me 
on all fours, scrutinizing vile bait 
by aid of a searchlight, in desperate 
hope of capturing the long-sought 
earwig, rare in the Canadian Zone. 
Reward from headquarters, six bars 
of chocolate! 

And the ocean. How casually 
and loftily, safe in a steamer chair, 
does one scan the picturesque and 
changing coast of Maine—the rocks, 
the beach, and then the humble 
mud-flat. All Hail! Here dwells 
the mighty glysera and cerebratulus. 
Have you ever borrowed boots, 
much too large, and invaded their 
territory? In those same boots, 
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have you ever sunk, in ignominy 
and mud to your knees, and finally 
toppled over at full length, your 
head bowed low in deep respect to 
a mud-flat and all worms in general? 
I have, and in that moment of thick 
confusion I heard a miry mud- 
worm laugh. 

But now let me extract you from 
the degrading depths of a mud-flat 
and lift you to the very heights of 
some tall spruce trees on a near-by 
island. How true it is that some 
impressions live on, vague, shadowy 
dreams which gather beauty 
through the years. Such will be 
the impression of Otter Island. 

Through mosses ankle deep, and 
wide areas of perfect and unbroken 
fern, dear to the botanist’s heart, 
one followed, single file, to a wood 
impossible to describe with mere 
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words. Here, tall spruce trees, eery 
in the lack of sunlight, stood 
splashed as if by a mighty brush, 
with blue-green pleurococcus. From 
above sounded the cries of the 
Great Blue Heron and the Black- 
crowned Night Heron, for we, a 
strange new species of animal, had 
entered their kingdom Large nests, 
within six feet of one another, open 
to wind and weather, contained 
young Herons. Blue discarded egg- 
shells cluttered the ground and,- 
tragic mnote!—bodies of young 
Herons still clung by their necks, 
even in death, to side branches of 
the great trees. Overhead circled 
the mother Herons, uttering dis- 
cordant cries quite in keeping with 
an eery wood. It is a scene I shall 
never forget. 

And who am I? Merely one who 
read an article concerning Hog 
Island one cold spring day and, 
without any further investigation, 
packed a duffel bag and departed. 
The sheer beauty and _ sincerity 
alone of that article were convinc- 
ing. I sought and I found and would 
not leave after the first two-weeks’ 
session. 

In closing, let me briefly outline 
the purpose of Hog Island. Hog 
Island, otherwise known as the 
Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, composed 
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of three hundred and thirty acres of 
wilderness lies off the coast of 
Maine. It is leased annually by the 
National Association of Audubon 
Societies, whose great purpose is to 
teach conservation. 

All living things, plant and ani- 
mal, are divided into five groups for 
study—Birds, Plants, Insects, Ma- 
rine Life, and Methods of teaching 
their natural history and conserva- 
tion. Through an emphasis on 
ecology, the student at Hog Island 
is shown, through actual field con- 
tact, by qualified instructors, in 
two-week sessions, the complicated 
relationships existing among all 
living things and the interdepen- 
dence of one upon the other. The 
vital importance of protecting that 
which seems about to become ex- 
tinct is stressed, through discus- 
sions and illustratéd lectures. Here 
young and old begin their career as 
ecologists. They learn to regard, 
with awe and respect, Nature's 
mechanisms, and look to her for 
all necessary adjustments and 
balances. 

Sincerity stamps itself in broad 
black lines upon this project at 
Hog Island. It has a selflessness 
sweetly apart from all things grasp- 
ing, a world new for those who 
would see and hear anew. 
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BIRD-LORE § MOTTO: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Dr. Taverner’s paper on bird populations 
concerns a problem in which, as he points 
out, there are a number of unknown factors. 
Two recent issues of Birnp-Lore (May-June 
and September-October, 1935) have debated 
the question as to whether or not small 
birds are actually decreasing. Whatever 
may be the status of total bird numbers—as 
opposed to numbers of species—there seems 
little doubt that certain species, including 
some insectivorous birds, have markedly 
decreased within the past four decades. This 
change is obviously, in some instances, the 
result of habitat-destruction—cultivation of 
the prairie, and better construction of farm 
buildings, to mention two potent factors. 
Whether or not the curtailment of certain 
species has been compensated for, numeri- 
cally, by expansion of other species seems 
to be the most strongly mooted point. 

The actual effect, on birds, of poison 
sprays is another problem to which there 
seems to be no categorical answer. Birds 
have been fed poisonous insecticides, under 
laboratory conditions, and have survived. 
So far as we know there have not been more 
exhaustive tests of what these poisons do 
to the functioning bird. Is it not entirely 
conceivable that its reproductive processes 
may be disturbed by ingested lead, arsenic, 
and copper? What do poisons do to avian 
endocrines? That these questions are not 
extravagantly exploratory may be indicated 
by a recent clinical report of a man whose 
chronic hoarseness resulted from _lead- 
poisoning 

Dr. Taverner is, unhappily, correct in his 
belief that there is no immediate prospect 
of curtailing the annual distribution of tons 
of deadly poisons. However, we cannot 


entirely share his expectations that the 
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conditions are likely to grow worse. People 
who care not a fig how many birds are 
poisoned are beginning to realize that the 
sprays so widely used may be seriously in- 
juring, if not killing, men, women, and 
children. The laryngologist who reported 
on the case of lead-poisoning mentioned 
above said that the source of the lead was 
apparently spray residues from the four 
apples a day his patient had been eating. 
Virtually every list of judgments obtained, 
in Federal courts, under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, contains a number of instances 
of fruit and vegetable shipments against 
which the Government has proceeded be- 
cause they contained a dangerous residue of 
arsenic, lead, or some other deadly poison. 
And we very much doubt whether the Pure 
Food Administration, in Washington, would 
concede that it was adequately supplied 
with inspectors to detect all poisoned ship 
ments. Little, furthermore, is done to in- 
sure that local supplies be poison-free. 

The joker in this grim pack is the fact 
that the very agency that is making inade- 
quate efforts to keep arsenic out of your 
broccoli and mine is the very agency that 
recommends deadly poisons as means of 
insect control—the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. What has been done 
by its Bureau of Entomology to develop 
harmless sprays, we do not know. If this 
Bureau's attitude toward poisons is similar 
to its attitude toward mosquito control 
before public hue and cry forced it to change 
its tactics, no serious efforts have been 
made to find sprays harmless to birds and 
man alike 

There is considerable hope that the con- 
sumer—which means all of us—will stand 
up on his hind legs and insist that poison 
be kept off the dinner table, either by ade- 
quate control of poisons or by finding harm- 
less larvacides. Organizations such as Con- 
sumer’s Research and Consumer's Union 
are leading the way, and as people are 
beginning to wonder whether the increasing 
number of cancer and gastric disorders may 
not be associated, at least in part, with 
spray residues, these spearheads of public 
opinion will become more effective. Con- 
cern for human welfare will unquestionably 
be the prime motivation, but it seems that 
the birds may benefit. 


BOOK NEWS AND REVIEWS 


Srupigs IN THE Lire History oF THE SONG 
Sparrow—I. By Marcaret Morse Nice. 
Transactions of the Linnzan Society of 
New York. Vol. IV. New York. April, 
1937. 247 pp. $1.50. 


It is a fine thing to have a complete ac- 
count of Mrs. Nice’s well-known studies of 
the Song Sparrow available in book form, 
and the thanks of bird students are due to the 
Linnxan Society of New York for this, the 
first volume of her report. Illuminating as 
many of her papers have been, this publica- 
tion of 247 pages of terse, almost too 
crowded, statements of fact reveals the 
breadth and scope of the results of eight 
years of intensive, intelligently directed 
study of a single common species. The value 
of each item is enhanced by the inclusion of 
comparable data on other birds, making the 
report biologically far more useful than if it 
dealt only with the Song Sparrow. 

To review a work of this kind is particu- 
larly difficult, as it is so condensed as to 
leave little room for the reviewer further to 
condense its contents into an abstract. There- 
fore, he may be permitted to mention briefly 
two of the more important topics involved 
and to comment parenthetically on only one 
aspect of the whole. 

The migratory habits of the Song Sparrow 
are gone into in detail, the birds on Inter- 
pont, the locale of the study, being divided 
into four categories—-spring and fall transi- 
ents, winter residents, summer residents, and 
permanent residents. In other words, an op- 
portunity was presented for studying a 
species about half of whose local population 
were migratory and half permanent residents. 
It was found that in most cases the same indi- 
vidual remained throughout successive sea- 
sons in the same of these two classes, but at 
least seven birds changed from migratory to 
non-migratory or vice versa. However, the 
possibility of two strains within the species, 
one migratory and the other not, is not up- 
held. ‘‘The migratory impulse is believed 
to be latent in all the Song Sparrows, func- 
tioning normally in the majority of the birds, 
lying dormant in most of the others, but per- 


haps capable of stimulation or inhibition in 
a few by weather conditions in October.”’ 

The important matter of territory is re- 

ported on at great length, and apparently the 
Song Sparrow may well be used as a standard 
of comparison for other North American 
bird studies in the future, as it appears to ful- 
fil the ‘normal’ concepts of territoriality very 
well. ‘‘The holding of territory is a funda- 
mental trait with these birds, ensured by 
innate behavior patterns consisting of song, 
display, and fighting. Territorial behavior 
in these Song Sparrows is essential for the 
undisturbed carrying out of the reproductive 
cycle. 
‘The sedentary disposition of the Song 
Sparrow is evidenced by his attachment to 
his territory throughout the year, even 
though defending it for only half the year; 
by the large proportion—probably more than 
half—of the surviving young that settle near 
their birthplace; and, finally, by the fact 
that half the breeding males and a fifth of the 
females fail to migrate south in winter. 

“Territory is a basic principle in popula- 
tion problems with this species for maintain- 
ing ‘balance’ and preventing over-crowding. 
Perhaps because of the ‘self-limiting device,’ 
the birds on Interpont did not lay any larger 
sets when their numbers were few than 
when they were at the peak.”’ 

The general query raised in the mind of the 
reviewer as he read Mrs. Nice’s book was 
not entirely what it contained but also what 
it might do to the trend of ornithology in 
America. Very few individuals, in all proba- 
bility, will be either able or willing to devote 
the better part of eight years to the study of 
a single species in a single place, and all life 
history studies based on one or two consecu- 
tive seasons will be unable to measure up to 
the report here under review. It is to be 
hoped that others may be found to tackle 
other species as Mrs. Nice has the Song 
Sparrow, but in lieu of this, we can hardly 
expect a sudden, general improvement in 
life-history work, but rather a less definitive, 
less dogmatic wording of the papers based on 
lesser efforts. In some respects the most im- 
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portant single result of Mrs. Nice’s work is 
the demonstration that we do not know 
enough about birds on the whole to enable 
us to make many broad generalizations with 
any profit to ourselves. The student of bird 
habits working on a less generous time-scale 
may receive a healthy caution from this 
work. If it has no effect other than that of 
putting the recording of bird behavior on a 
more critical basis, it will have done a great 
deal. Aside from its influence, the book is in 
itself a truly remarkable record of ‘bird- 
watching’ at its best, and a mine of reliable 
data on the species of which it treats. 
Herpert FritpDMANN 

EcoLocicaL ANIMAL GeoGrapHy. By Ricu- 

arD Hesse, W. C. Atree and Kart P. 

Scumipt. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 

York. 597 pp. $6.00. 

This work represents a completely re 
written English text of Professor Hesse’s 
German classic, Tiergeographie auf  oek- 
ologischer Grundlage, which first appeared 
in 1924. The American editors, both of 
whom have made important applications of 
ecological methods to the study of animal 
distribution, are therefore more than trans- 
lators and have well earned the rank of 
co-authors. 

The scope of the book is as universal as 
the animal kingdom, and the quantity of 
encyclopedic information that has _ been 
packed into 597 pages is only less notable 
than the conciseness and general clarity of 
the language in which the facts and their 
interpretation have been set down. 

Some idea of the usefulness of this admir- 
able summary may be gained from a bare 
indication of its plan. The work is divided 
into four sections which deal respectively 
with the ecological foundations of zoé- 
geography and with the distribution of 
animals in the ocean, in inland waters, and 
on the continents. These broad headings 
are divided into a total of 28 chapters of 
well-illustrated and extremely well-docu- 
mented text, in which such subjects as the 
following are discussed in detail: the con 
ditions of existence, environmental selection 
in relation to animal distribution, barriers, 
isolation, biotopes or ‘niches,’ the physics 
and chemistry of the sea, divisions of the 
ocean in relation to life associations, animal 
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communities in a wide variety of environ- 
ments, etc. Under the section dealing with 
land animals, for example, representative 
communities comprising the whole inter- 
related fauna are discussed in seven chapters 
covering forest, open lands, swamps and 
shores, the alpine zones, the polar regions, 
islands and the subterranean environment. 
This section then closes with a chapter 
describing most vividly and comprehen 
sively the effect of man upon the distribution 
of animals. 

Catholicity in the sources of ideas is com- 
bined in this work with a commendable 
tolerance and also with a conservatism which 
has prevented the authors from being swept 
away by untested hypotheses, however 
facile and attractive they may seem in ap 
plication to certain restricted groups of 
organisms. Ecology, they remind us, deals 
with contemporary phenomena which may 
be subjected to scientific tests; it therefore 
avoids many of the pitfalls of historical and 
phylogenetic interpretation. Historical zo- 
dlogy and zo6logical geography have been 
guilty of many unwarranted and frivolous 
assumptions, and have not yet attained uni- 
formity of opinion on even such funda- 
mental problems as the permanence of the 
ocean basins. Many writers have, in the 
words of Darwin, continued to ‘‘make con- 
tinents as easily as a cook makes pancakes."’ 
The authors express a needed warning when 
they refer to the doubtful importance to 
geological history of the whole subject of 
animal distribution when it is employed alone. 
Its value as strictly supplementary evidence, 
on the other hand, may be very great. They 
emphasize the sound support that contin- 
ually comes to Matthews's theory of the 
world-wide distribution of life from hol- 
arctic centers, as rapidly as palaeontological 
evidence is made available, and their well- 
developed briefs relating to this field of 
knowledge offer scant encouragement to the 
whole school of ‘land-bridgers.’ 

The sanity and before-mentioned toler- 
ance of the authors are illustrated by their 
appreciation of branches of scientific investi- 
gation which it has become the fashion to 
scorn. Thus they pay a well-deserved trib- 
ute to the zodlogists’ studies of subspecies. 
But they also add rightly that future field- 
work is needed less for the acquisition of 
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pelts than for observations on the relations 
of animals to their environment. 

The shortcomings of this work are, for- 
tunately, such as detract very little from its 
manifold importance. In a book based not 
only upon original investigations of the 
writers, but also upon some 1500 cited pub- 
lications covering enormous realms of 
physics, chemistry, geography in its broad- 
est sense, and biology, it is inevitable that 
even three broadly trained scientific men 
would now and then fumble bits of their 
data. Furthermore, in the monumental task 
of catching up with the great bulk of scien- 
tific literature issued between 1924 and 1937, 
it would be humanly impossible to cover so 
wide a field with completeness. Strictly 
ecological titles of even so recent a date as 
1936 find their place in the text and bibliog- 
raphy (¢.g. Newbigin’s Plant and Ani- 
mal Geography, Ekman's Tiergeographie des 
Meeres), but as regards certain discoveries 
and trends in more peripheral fields the 
authors have not kept quite up to date. 
They use the term ‘Gulf Stream,’ for example, 
in practically a symbolic sense, for no ocean- 
ographer today would speak of that current 
as washing either the west coast of Florida 
or the west coast of Spitsbergen. Even in 
the field of zodlogy, a critical reader can 
likewise pick up erroneous minutia. Thus 
no ‘right whale’ ever attained a length of 
29 meters; diving birds do not all float low 
in the water when they swim (many Petrels 
are outstanding exceptions); the Fulmar 
does not eat food offered by ‘either land or 
sea’’—it is, on the contrary, incapable even 
of recognizing food out of the water. 
Furthermore, with reference to the homing 
instinct of the salmon, recent research indi- 
cates that this concept has been greatly 
overdone. The salmon commonly comes 
back to its ancestral stream chiefly because 
it has remained during its whole salt-water 
existence in a part of the ocean very close 
to the mouth of that stream. 

A reasonable bulk of information from 
ornithological sources is scattered through- 
out this work. Its most important function 
for students of birds, however, is perhaps 
the double one of reducing their favorite 
class to its proper quantitative place in the 
great scale of life, and to show the intricate 
ecological sequences which both precede 
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and extend beyond the class Aves, more or 
less as bands of color, both visible and in- 
visible, precede and follow any particular 
hue in the spectrum of light. 

To select one slight but pertinent example, 
the authors point out that at low temper- 
atures small birds may require as much as 
two-thirds of all the food they are able to 
ingest for the mere production of heat. 
During the short day of the northern winter, 
they would therefore find insufficient feed- 
ing-time to sustain life. Such a condition 
might readily explain why the tiny Kinglet 
migrates from the coldest part of its range, 
while the bulky Raven stands pat. 

But this book bristles with such flashes 
to ignite the naturalist’s imagination. It is 
by building such well coérdinated primary 
facts into the foundation of zodlogical 
knowledge that the ornithologist may gain 
perspective, and may be able to unearth new 
significances from his heap and litter of 
findings. —R. C. M. 


AupuBon. By Srantey Crispy ARTHUR. 
Harmanson, New Orleans, 1937. 517 pp. 


$5.00. Autographed, limited edition, 
$10.00. a 

After reading several biographies of 
Audubon—Mrs. Audubon'’s, Muschamp’s, 


Peattie’s, Miss Rourke’s, Herrick’s, and the 
present one—the reviewer is of the opinion 
that this newest work is the best, and the 
first to give a life-size portrait of the great 
naturalist and artist. It is not ‘definitive’ 
as was Herrick’s great study, strangely 
neglected in the revival of Audubon interest, 
but one should read Arthur after Herrick if 
one is to have a broad understanding of the 
naturalist. 

Earlier biographers were hampered by the 
Victorian sense of respectability that led 
Audubon’s descendants to bowdlerize his 
journals. Grandfather was too salty and 
pungent for their anemic tastes, and as a 
result there grew up an idealized picture 
that was not only some distance from the 
truth—it made him much less of a man. 

To some readers, the new version of 
Audubon’'s life will seem like debunking. 
More, I believe, will find their admiration 
and affection for The American Woodsman 
augmented by these stories of his fallibility, 
vigor, and colorfulness. For the first time 
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it seems to me, Audubon is presented as a 
human being rather than a plaster icon. 
Lack of space prevents an expansion of this 
idea, but Arthur's quotations from Audu- 
bon'’s own writings are an example of the 
value of the new work. His journals are 
liberally reproduced, in all their illiteracy, 
misspelling, imagery and raciness. Like 
many another painter's, his style of writing 
is vigorous and pictorial, and one cannot 
help wishing that his accounts of American 
bird-life had escaped the ghost writing of 
William MacGillivray. Since the earlier 
versions of his personal diaries lost much in 
the pedantic form in which they were made 
public, it seems likely his ornithological 
writings suffered the same fate. 

Mr. Arthur makes much of Audubon’s 
joy in killing birds. While this, certainly, 
should not have been glossed over, it seems 
that Arthur has, perhaps, given it undue 
weight. He does not show it against the 
pioneer tapestry, through which there was 
always a liberal warp of cruelty and waste. 
Autre temps, autre moeurs! Nor does the biog- 
rapher balance it against Audubon’s early 
and, so far as I know, unique, defense of 
certain species against which every man 
turned his hand. His comments on the Crow 
and Raven, for example, might well be 
quoted in a twentieth-century defense of 
these birds. Perhaps, in his desire to correct 
the perspective in the Audubon legend, the 
author has distorted his own picture! Any- 
one desiring to know Audubon should read 
his ‘Ornithological Biography,’ which still 
remains among the best of American writ- 
ings on birds. 

It seems a little unfortunate that the vol- 
ume should not have been published by a 
larger firm. Attempts to buy it in New 
York have, up to the time this comment is 
written, been futile. The book deserves 
national distribution. And a better equipped 
publishing house might have done a better 
job of editing. Typographical errors are far 
too numerous, and the index is appallingly 
incomplete. It seems likely that the demand 
will make possible another edition, and it 
is to be hoped that Mr. Arthur will revise 
the index. 

These adverse comments, however, are 
unimportant. Mr. Arthur is, as an out- 


standing southern naturalist and historian, 
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peculiarly equipped to do this book. He 
has produced a work that, although it was 
the sixth life of Audubon this reviewer has 
read, kept him enthralled until long past 
midnight. Those who have relished some 
of the sirupy volumes that have passed as 
Audubon biographies, should quaff deeply 
of this new one, if only as a heady ‘chaser.’ 
—W. V. 


Birpjs AROUND THE YEAR. By Lorine 
Letcuer Butter. D. Appleton—Century 
Co., New York. xi+242 pp. Illustrated. 
$2.00. 


The author of this book will be remem- 
bered by many readers of Birp-Lore as the 
lady with the charming voice who from 
New York and midwest radio stations pre- 
sented many interesting stories of bird-life. 
The experience gained through that broad- 
casting has undoubtedly gone into the 
writing of this volume, and the same em- 
phasis on subjects of widest popular appeal 
is obvious. While this has resulted in a 
lack of freshness of material, the work is 
pleasantly written and should appeal to 
many—especially, we believe, the distaff 
side. It is unfortunate that Miss Butler has 
not given more information as to the sources 
of her material; many readers, their interest 
stimulated by her book, would undoubtedly 
like to know more. Further, the onus of 
inaccuracies—-happily few—would be par- 
tially lifted from her shoulders, and those 
of her publishers, if we knew whence they 
came.—W. V. 


Down Comes THE WiLpERNEss. By Mar- 
GareT Evans Price. Harper Brothers, 
New York. ix+212 pp. $1.75. 

If there is a ‘must’ book on conservation, 
for children, this is it! At least six outdoors 
people we are acquainted with have read, 
relished, and recommended it, and we have 
discovered the same enthusiasm for it among 
young readers. It tells a simple story of two 
New York children who went to visit their 
grandfather in up-state New York, of the 
animals they found there, of the measures 
their grandfather took to protect and in- 
crease the animals, and of the children’s 
experiences with them. The writing is not 
inspired, but it is thoroughly readable. The 
author is far better acquainted with the 
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biological facts behind successful conserva- 
tion than are most ‘popularizers.’ We might 
wish she recognized that, in Nature's plan, 
the Hawk has much the same place as the 
Owl, and that there is, biologically speak- 
ing, no such thing as a ‘Big Bad Wolf.’ 
These strictures are, however, relatively 
unimportant, and it is our sincere hope that 
this entertaining volume will find its way 
into every library and elementary school in 
the country. It cannot fail to make friends 
for the furred and feathered folk, and to 
settle, in youthful and receptive minds, 
conservation precepts that are, in the light 
of modern knowledge, sound.—W. V. 


Lire Histories or NortH AMERICAN BirpDs 
or Prey. (Order Falconiformes, Part 1.) 
By A. C. Bent. Bulletin 167 of U. S. 
National Museum. 409 pp. text, 102 pp. 
photographs. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1937. 70 cents. 


Every ornithologist will welcome, after 
an interval of five years, the appearance of 
another of Mr. Bent’s fine life-history vol- 
umes. It is, of course, unfortunate that such 
a manuscript should have been so long de- 
layed by a Governmental attempt at econ- 
omy since it was finished some four years ago, 
and it fails to include any of the recent exten- 
sive research on some of the species treated. 

Starting with the California Condor, this 
volume covers the Falconiformes down through 
the Osprey, a group of 38 species and sub- 
species in all. As in the past, Mr. Bent has 
delegated the writing of a few specific biog- 
raphies to others. This is, in general, an ex- 
cellent idea, and in keeping with Mr. Bent’s 
avowed purpose to make these life histories 
a co6perative work. Its only drawback is a 
lack of uniformity and, in some cases, a fail- 
ure to come up to Mr. Bent’s own high 
standard. 

One of the greatest services these biog- 
raphies can perform for American ornithol- 
ogy is to call attention to the appalling in- 
adequacy of our present knowledge of many 
phases of the life history of some of our com- 
monest birds. By comparison with some of 
the exhaustive and detailed accounts of 
the life histories of closely related Euro- 
pean raptors, they leave much to be desired. 
It is to be wondered that, in dealing with 
species as closely related to Old World forms 
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as many of these are, Mr. Bent has not in- 
cluded any mention of such habits of those 
species as would tend to throw light on some 
of the relatively unknown aspects of the life 
history of some of our native ones. 

Nothing indicates better the crying need 
for more intensive study of some of our na- 
tive raptors than the section on the Califor- 
nia Condor. It is a bird of unique interest 
because of its size and present rarity, yet 
some of the 1aost elementary facts of its life 
history are unknown. In the thirty years 
since Mr. Finley did his outstanding work, 
little or nothing has been added, and we 
still know very little of the ecological niche 
it occupies, under present conditions. Its 
daily movements, feeding territory, food- 
sources, and natural causes of mortality—all 
should be recorded in detail, both as a matter 
of scientific record and as an aid to a better 
understanding of the steps necessary to man- 
age the present remnant so as to build it 
up and insure the species against possible 
extinction. 

Anyone who has any real feeling for our 
North American avian fauna and desires to 
see it preserved intact for posterity, will read 
with sorrow the account of the White-tailed 
Kite. It was, probably, never very abundant, 
and it has not only suffered as have all 
Hawks from the irresponsible hunter who is 
always looking for a convenient target, but 
it has also had to contend with the depre- 
dations of the trained collector who has 
sought it out in its last stronghold to obtain 
its eggs. As Mr. Bent says, ‘The eggs of the 
White-tailed Kite are among the most beau- 
tiful and richly colored of any Hawk's eggs, 
consequently they are greatly in demand 
among o6logists."’ 

What a revealing sentence this is. How it 
undermines odlogy’s claim of scientific im- 
portance! It reveals in their true light, cer- 
tain types of odlogists and professional col- 
lectors who cater to their demands, One 
wonders whether the necessity Dr. Pickwell 
was under of writing a ‘requiem’ for the 
White-tailed Kite of the Santa Clara Valley, 
within a few years after the publication of 
his detailed report on their status in the 
valley, was not due to the ‘‘beauty and rich 
color’ of these eggs, and the prices odlogists 
were willing to pay for every set offered on 
the market.—R. H. P. 
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OUR TEXAS SANCTUARIES 
Spoonbills Up, Pelicans Down, Mesquite Going 


It is a pleasant duty to report that the cur- 
rent hatch of Roseate Spoonbills in our Texas 
colonies is the largest of which we have 
record. Of the results of a recent four-weeks’ 
inspection tour of the Texas sanctuaries, this 
is the best news, and, therefore, should be 
told first. In spite of one period of heavy 
rains that cost the lives of some young birds, 
the Texas Spoonbill crop this year has ex- 
ceeded all expectations, as well as all records. 
The weather and a carefully planned warden 
service combined, assisted the birds in pro- 
ducing better than 50 per cent more young 
this year than last in the three colonies we are 
guarding along the Texas coast. We saw and 
counted this season more than 1000 young 
Spoonbills, which are a net addition to the 
Texas population! 

We not only wish to express our appre- 
ciation of the faithful service of Spoonbill 
Wardens Fuller, Friddell, and Davis, but also 
record our gratitude for the constant coéper- 
ation of Messrs. J. J. Carroll, Alston Clapp, 
Sr., the Houston Outdoor Nature Club, the 
Houston Garden Club and other outstanding 
friends of the Roseate Spoonbill in Texas. The 
deep interest of Judge and Mrs. O. F. Hart- 
man in the Hynes Bay colony is veryhelpful. 


Pelicans Succumb to Prejudice 


Along the channel across Matagorda Bay 
we saw the grotesque figure of a Brown 
Pelican hanging from a channel marker. 
Silent, useful, and amusing in life, this bird 
was a pitiful and a significant figure in death. 
Presumably it had been killed by a local fish- 
erman and hung on that marker in a sort of 
stupid defiance to its kind. Previously, we 
had searched for breeding colonies of the 
Brown Pelican along that same coastline 
and had found only one, a mere remnant. 
Very few of these picturesque birds were seen 
anywhere between the Sabine River and the 
Rio Grande. 

At one breeding-place, where 400 Pelicans 
were nesting three years ago, we counted 
exactly three nests, less than §0 birds! Actu- 
ally, it can no longer be considered a breed- 
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ing-place. Until this year it was not appar- 
ent that warden service was needed to guard 
this colony. The suddenness with which 
this situation has been reversed is eloquent 
of the importance of warden protection. A 
few hundred young Pelicans were already 
hatched in the one small colony that had 
managed to escape the wrath of the fisher- 
men. 

We face an immediate responsibility in 
this matter. The Brown Pelican has not been 
given the benefit of a fair trial in Texas. It 
has never enjoyed legal protection in that 
state and is not included among those species 
protected by Federal law. About 90 per cent 
of its food consists of menhaden, a fish not 
now commercially utilized in Texas. On 
this basis the Brown Pelican should receive 
complete protection, but unless this protec- 
tion is forthcoming immediately the bird is 
apt to be extirpated in the state of Texas. 

There are still considerable numbers of 
Brown Pelicans in Louisiana and Florida; 
it is the state bird of the former, and a valu- 
able tourist attraction in both states. Resi- 
dents of Louisiana and Florida appreciate the 
interest and value of this species, and yet the 
food-habits of the bird are essentially the 
same along the entire Gulf coast. Enlight- 
ened and progressive as are the people of 
Texas, it seems certain that, if the facts 
about the Brown Pelican are brought to 
their attention, they will wish to outdo the 
citizens of Florida and Louisiana in their 
appreciation and protection of these spec- 
tacular and beneficial birds. 


Condition of Other Species 


Minor fluctuations in the numbers of other 
colonial species in Texas appear to be with- 
out significance. In one area there were a 
few more Louisiana Herons than last season, 
while slight losses in another area were 
noted. In general, the Herons and Egrets are 
doing remarkably well in that state. The 
increase in American Egrets that has been 
especially noteworthy of recent years has 
been maintained in a satisfactory manner. 
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‘‘Few of these picturesque birds were seen’ 


The Reddish Egret did not raise many young 
birds this season, but the situation is not 
alarming. The appearance of the White Ibis 
as a nesting bird in growing numbers is an 
unlooked-for and pleasant surprise. 

It is possible for the Audubon Association, 
or other interested agency, to guard the 
breeding colonies of important species like 
the Roseate Spoonbill and White-faced 
Glossy Ibis and thereby increase the numbers 
of these birds. However, these efforts will 
be in vain unless large feeding-areas are free 
from pollution and from unnecessary human 
invasion. It is not simply a matter of saving 
the birds; it is equally essential that their 
natural habitats be preserved. Warden and 
sanctuary work, in order to succeed, must be 
augmented by an increasing public interest 
and the active coéperation of all persons in- 
terested in wild-life conservation. 


The Brownsville Region 
Few sections of the United States contain 


a more varied and unusual bird-life than the 
lower valley of the Rio Grande. In addition 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 


to species normally seen in Texas, there are 
many Mexican birds whose distribution is 
governed by ecological, not political, bound- 
aries. On our first day in the area we drove 
about 150 miles, walked no more than two, 
and without difficulty listed 88 summer resi- 
dents. Included were the Derby Flycatcher, 
Texas Kingfisher, Groove-billed Ani, Inca 
Dove, Chachalaca, and Vermilion Fly- 
catcher. The bird-life is not only rich in inter- 
est, but amazingly abundant. Certain thick- 
ets of mesquite and cactus contain large nest- 
ing colonies of White-winged Doves. In one 
of these we also found a noisy group of Cha- 
chalacas. Harris's Hawk was frequently ob- 
served and we saw a few White-tailed Kites. 
In the open country Audubon Warden Blan 
chard showed’ us the beautiful nests of the 
Sennett’s White-tailed Hawk, each one in 
the top of a yucca. At night we heard the 
call of two kinds of Night Hawks and of the 
secretive Pauraque. Several resacas and road- 
side ditches contained the diminutive Mexi- 
can Grebe and a few of them the tiny Texas 
Kingfisher. 

The leading ornithologist of the region, 
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Mr. L. Irby Davis, of Harlingen, pointed out 
to us the rare Red-billed Pigeon and that 
rarest of all North American water-fowl, the 
Masked Duck. Through Mr. Davis’ initia- 
tive, the resaca, where several of these Ducks 
occurred and doubtless nested this season, 
has been posted with our warning signs. 
The Black-bellied Tree-duck was also seen at 
this location. 


Inroads of Civilization 


When Mr. John H. Baker visited Texas 
last winter he brought back with him a re- 
port that contained the key to the wild-life 
problems of the valley of Texas. The human 
population is expanding by leaps and bounds. 
Lands are being cleared and opened to agri 
culture. Oil-wells are springing up like 
mushrooms. Cities and towns are increas- 
ing their boundaries with great rapidity. 
Because of the particular interest of its bird 
life and the multiple threats to its existence, 
we are paying close attention to the Browns- 
ville area. Since early spring, Warden Blan- 
chard has been patrolling in that area and 
has made a general reconnaissance of wild- 
life conditions. In the northern and western 
sections of the Valley extensive fieldwork is 
carried on by Mr. Davis and his colleagues, 
and we continue to receive from them infor- 
mation of great value. 

Changes that have already taken place 
have made a decided mark on the landscape 
and on the status of wild life, and are as loud 
in their warning of what will happen in the 
near future as if they were screaming through 
a giant megaphone. The navigation channel 
from the mouth of the Arroyo Colorado to 
Port Isabel through our Three Islands Bird 


Sanctuary (Birp-Lore, May-June, July- 


Audubon Print 


A revision in prices of the Andres repro- 
ductions of Audubon prints, noted in the 
last issue of Birp-Lore, has been announced. 
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August, 1936, pp. 218, 294) has resulted in 
the complete abandonment of those islands 
by nesting birds. The Brownsville ship 
channel has been the cause of a permanent 
run-off of overflow from the Rio Grande that 
has ruined important and valuable feeding 
and nesting areas in the region of Bahia 
Grande, near Brownsville. Mesquite-cactus 
and other climax plant associations are dis- 
appearing in favor of citrus groves and truck 
farms. Much of the coastal area is already 
scarred by the markers left behind by oil- 
exploration crews that have recently been 
delving for oil in even the most remote 
regions. 

Typical areas,with all the varied beauty 
and interest of their native wild life, should 
be set aside as permanent outdoor exhibits 
before it is too late. Damage to feeding- 
grounds and nesting-places should be mini- 
mized on every occasion and corrected wher- 
ever possible. Texas has an opportunity now 
to preserve living examples of its natural her- 
itage. But it may not be possible to do it 
tomorrow. 

An example of the interest that is being 
aroused in these problems within the state 
was the meeting of the Texas Academy of 
Science at Beaumont on June 25-27. The 
major discussion at this meeting was the 
preservation of the Big Thicket area in east 
Texas. The meeting was sponsored jointly 
by the Academy and the Beaumont Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Among those who par- 
ticipated were Dr. Walter P. Taylor of the 
U. S. Biological Survey and some of his 
co-workers. Dr. Taylor is chief of the Texas 
Coéperative Wildlife Service at College Sta 
tion. The pioneering work of this Service is 
solving many Texas wild-life problems. 
R. P.A. 


Prices Revised 


The price to non-members of the Audubon 
Association is $7.50 each, and to members, 
$5.00 each. 


Saving the Big Thicket in East Texas 


We have long applauded the wisdom and 
foresight of those who accomplished the 
setting aside of Yellowstone Park at a date 
so early in conservation history that it 
preceded the Custer Massacre. In the sixty 
and more years since the wonders of the 
Yellowstone were made a permanent trea- 
sure, we have established many other na- 
tional and state parks, bird and mammal 
refuges, and recognized in other ways the 
value of preserving the wealth of natural 
beauties with which our continent is so 
generously endowed. 

But these efforts have by no means bal- 
anced the destruction and waste of natural 
areas that have gone forward during this 
same period. Today we can look back over 
thirty strenuous years of wild-life conserva- 
tion activities, and inventory both gains 
and losses. The American Egret has been 
saved; the Passenger Pigeon lost. The bison 
is safe, but several water-fowl are seriously 
threatened. And so the list goes on. In 
taking stock of our methods we find them 
replete with mistakes, with years of barking 
up the wrong tree. What should these 
methods be today and tomorrow? 

Ata special meeting of the Texas Academy 
of Science, held in Beaumont, June 25-27, 
significant emphasis was given to the need 
for preserving large tracts of natural areas. 
In particular, the future of the Big Thicket 
region of East Texas was the subject of two 
days of enthusiastic discussion. This 
million-acre tract contains forest lands still 
in a comparatively original condition. The 
wild life of this forest is unique in many 
respects, and from an ecological stand- 
point the Big Thicket cannot be duplicated 
anywhere else on the continent. 


It is the purpose of the East Texas Big 
Thicket Association, of which Mr. R. E. 
Jackson is president, to prevent the complete 
destruction of this highly interesting and 
valuable area and set aside a large portion 
as a permanent reservation, 

Among the speakers at the meeting were 
Mr. Jackson, who reviewed the work al 
ready done to save the Big Thicket; Mr. 
Valgene W. Lehmann, Field Biologist with 
the Texas Wildlife Service; Mrs. Jerry E. 
Stillwell of the Dallas Nature Study Club; 
Mrs. Bruce Reid of Port Arthur; Mr. E. A. 
Mcllhenny of Avery Island, La.; Dr. Walter 
P. Taylor, Chief of the Texas Codperative 
Wildlife Service; Messrs. Robert P. Allen 
and Alexander Sprunt, Jr., of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies. Dr. Don 
O. Baird, President of the Academy, acted 
as general chairman. Field trips into the 
Big Thicket followed the indoor sessions. 

The general interest that has been aroused 
in this matter is demonstrated by the fact 
that the Beaumont Chamber of Commerce 
joined with the Academy in sponsoring the 
meeting. A score of organizations and 
governmental agencies took an active part, 
most of them being represented on the 
program. 

Conservationists in East Texas and the 
Texas Academy of Science in particular are 
to be congratulated for their efforts in behalf 
of the Big Thicket. There are comparable 
areas in other parts of Texas and the United 
States that stand in dire need of concerted 
action on the part of local conservationists 
and conservation organizations. It is to be 
hoped that these needs will be recognized 
and action taken before it is too late. 


mF. m 


Breeding Bird Censuses Due August 20 


Participants in Birp-Lore’s first Breeding- 
Bird Census are requested to send their 
reports to the office of the magazine, 1775 
Broadway, New York City, not later than 
August 20. If they are turned in earlier, it will 


be appreciated. Those reporting are urged to 
reread the regulations so that, by conforming 
as closely as possible, they may avoid the 
disappointment of having their censuses 
rejected. 
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SANCTUARY FUND BREAKS ALL RECORDS 
Fails to Meet Expanding Needs of Birds 


Contributions to the Sanctuary Fund, 
which make possible the Association's ex 
tensive maintenance of warden service, pro 
tecting the nesting colonies of beautiful and 
spectacular birds, including many species 
threatened with extinction, reached, this 
year, the largest total of any one year in the 
Association's history-—$13,608 

There were 1425 persons who made dona 
tions to the Fund. Once more it was evident 
that large numbers of moderate contribu 
tions were the backbone of this financing. 
Were all members of the Association to join 
this public-spirited group of contributors, 
it would be possible to come much nearer 
meeting the requirements of the birds 
throughout the United States 

With the more active exploratory work of 
the past few years, under the leadership of 
Messrs. Allen and Sprunt, of the Sanctuary 
Department, and with the development of an 
increased number of céoperating individuals 
in various states, who have sent in reports on 
concentrations of nesting birds, new weak- 
nesses in our lines of defense have been dis- 
closed and the demands for warden service 
grow apace 

The Association is spending on sanctuary 
efforts a sum far in excess of the total con 
tributions to the Sanctuary Fund, but is only 
able to do so through drawing on certain 
endowment income not specifically allo- 
cated for that purpose. We hope the time 
may be near at hand when a special endow- 
ment fund may be set up, the income of 
which shall be devoted to the sanctuary 
activities of the Association. Contributors 
to this important activity, since the last issue 
of Birp-Lore went to press, are as follows: 


Carlton N. Aborn, Mrs. L.. D. Adkins, Allapattah 
Junior Audubon Club (Fla.), Norman Allderdice, 
Mrs, Louis W. Alston, Mrs. Hobart Ames, Mrs. 
Henrietta C. Anderson, Mrs. James N. Andrews, 
Mrs. Matthew Andrews, Anonymous (2), Mrs. Alfred 


Anson, Mrs. Joseph A. Archbald, Audubon Club of 


Erasmus Hall High School (Brooklyn, N. Y.), Harold 
Ault, Mrs. James McF. Baker, Mrs. Arthur D. Bald 
win, ‘Mrs. Zlatko Balokovic, Miss Elizabeth H. Bank , 

Miss L. F. S. Barnard, Mrs. Henry Bartlett, Mrs. 
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John W. Bartol, Mrs Henry Wolf Bikle, Bird & Tree 
Club of Puerto Rico, Mrs. R Clifford Black, Miss 
Rosina C. Boardman, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Boehrer, 
Miss Marion A. Boggs. Miss Elizabeth M. Bonbright, 
Mrs. EF. A. Bouer, Miss Fanny C. Bowen, Mrs. H. L. 
Bowles, Dr. Walter Boyd, Stephen A. Breed, Mrs. 
George Alex Brown, Mrs. Helen C. Brown, Miss 
Flizabeth B. Brundixe, Mrs. H. L. Bruner, George I.. 
Carlisle, Jr., Mrs. A. L. Carns, Miss Frances Carter, 
Irving H. Chase, Dr. Clement B. P. Cobb, Miss 
Virginia A. Cogan, Miss Margaret E.. Cogswell, Victor 
Coles, Miss H. A. Colton, The Columbus Audubon 
Society (O.), Mrs. Avery *Coonley, Eben F. Corey, 
Mrs. Clara G. Coulehan, Mrs. William J. Critte nden, 
Mrs. F.C. Dalton, J. T. Daniell, Dick Davey, General 
Milton F. Davis, Paul C. Debry, Miss Katherine S. 
DeHart, Miss A. S. De xter, William Diebold, Mrs. 
Elizabeth T. Dodge, Gayer G. Dominick, Mrs. ‘James 
Douglas, Jr., Mrs. William B. Dudley, Mrs. Edward 
Dufner, Mrs. Victor duPont. 

Also E. H. Ellison, Mrs. FE. H. Ellison, Miss Agnes 
Elstad, Mrs. FE. C. Emery, The Misses Ferry, Florida 
Audubon Society, Mrs. Dora Delano Forbes, Miss 
Emma P. Foster, Francis A. Foster, Mrs. R. 
Frackelton, Mrs. G. T. Francis, Mrs. Henry Frankel, 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard S. Gans, David L. Garrison, 
Miss Elizabeth M. Garritt, James Geddes, Jr., Mrs. 
H. E. Gibb, Mrs. M. E. Goodrich, Mrs. Frederick S. 
Gould, Norman Gratz, Mrs. T. H. Gray, Jr., William 
Roger Greeley, Miss Rachel L. Grinnell, Diedrich 
Gristede, Raymond Guest, Mrs. H. D. Haight, Miss 
Delight W. Hall, Miss Margaret Hamlin, Charles G. 
Hannah, Mrs. George W. Harris, Mr. and Mrs. Nor 
man L. Hatch, Mrs. Morris Hawkes, Miss Caroline C. 
Haynes, Miss Louise deF. Haynes, Philip C. Heald, 
Carl T. Heye, P. R. Heymann, W. E. Hitchcock, Mrs. 
Charles W Hoadley, S. V. Hoffman, Mrs. Newton D. 
Holbrook, Miss E. R. Hooker, Mrs. James R. Hooper, 
Mrs. Eustis L. Hopkins (In Memoriam), A. S. 
Houghton, Houston Outdoor Nature Club (T x.), 
Mrs. S. F. Houston, Miss V. S. Hoyt, ‘Thomas Hyde, 
4th, Charles H. Innes, Mrs. Richard N. ag 300, 
Mrs. Bayard James, George N. Jeppsan, Mrs. Cora 
A. Jipson, Mrs. Edwin J. Johnson, A. H. B. Jordan, 
Warren Kinney, Joseph F. Knapp, Thomas W. La 
mont II, Charles D. cw Mrs. Howard E. Loeb, 
Harry V. Long, Mrs. R. * Longley, Miss Ruth W. 
Lowry, Mrs. E. F. McClennent David McGiftert, 
Mrs. F. G. McIntosh, Mrs. Harry Milne McIntosh, 
Mrs. Emma S. McQueston, Mrs. Cora B. Malone, 
Miss Edna J. Malone, Mrs. W. Edward Martin, Mrs. 
C. D. Mason, William Maxwell, Charles E. Merrill, 
Mrs. Gerrish Milliken, Minneapolis Audubon Society 
(Minn.), Miss Ethel R. Mirick, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Moore, A. Harry Moore, Albert H. Moore, Arthur W 
Moors, DuBois S. Morris, Mrs. Shiras Morris, Miss 
Margarette E. Morse, Mrs. A. V. Moschcowitz, 
Adolph Mueller, Miss Jessie Munger. 

Also pre B. Neal, Mrs. Lewis Neilson, Mrs. S. 
Neustadt, L. N. Nic hols, Mrs. Bradford Norman 
Mrs. Dati A. Noyes, Mrs. J. K. Olyphant, Jr., 
Clemens Oskamp (In Memorian), a Paine, 
Mrs. I. P. Pardee, Robert C. Parker, Mrs. 
Parrot, Miss B. R. ‘Parsons, Dean Peabody, Jr., Mrs. 
Endicott Peabody, William Pepper, Jr., Mrs. W. B. 
Perley, T. Morris Perot, Jr., Capt. John J. Ory 
H. A. "Diener, Miss Florence I. Pond, Miss Edith A 


nee 
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Pope, Miss M. ha 
William Cooper 


Post, Miss Mary E. Powell, Mrs. 
Proctor, Prospect School—Grade 
sA—-(Terryville, Conn.), Mrs. A. J. Purdy, Miss 
Louisa H. Putnam, Mrs. C. H. Randle, Mrs. Evelyn 
D. Rea, Dr. A. R: Reder, Miss Ruth E. Redmond, 
William Howell Reed, Mrs. W. Lane Rehm, Mrs. 
Henry H. Reuss, Grantland Rice, Mrs. H. R. Robin- 
son, Miss Lillian Bridges Rowell, Mrs. Edward 
Rolkin, Mrs. Edward L. Ryerson, Mrs. Robert Sal 
toastall, Mrs. G. Schenck, Jr., Armin A. Schlesinger, 
Mrs. Anthony Schulte, Mrs. Mary K. Scott, Miss 
Jane Sewall, J. G. Shedd, H. W. Shimer, Hon. George 
Shiras, 3d, B. D. Shreve, Miss Olive Simes, Mrs. 
Frank D. Smith, Mrs. Harriet R. Stanley, Mrs. Paul 
Starrett, William S. Stearns, Miss Charlotte H. 
Stetson, Mrs. Philip B. Stewart, Mrs. Charles Stinch- 
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field, Mrs. H. P. Sturdy, Miss Elise W. Stutzer, 
Samuel S. Symmes. 

And Mrs. F. W. Taylor, Mrs. J. M. R. Taylor, 
Mrs. Granville E.. Tillson, Miss Elizabeth M. Tomp- 


kins, Miss Ellen M. Tower, Mrs. Florence M. Toye, 
Tucson Natural History Society (Ariz.), Tulsa Audu 
bon Society (Okla.), Mrs. Ramsay Turnbull, R. Dale 
Twining, Miss Marion Van Benthuysen, Mrs. Charles 
D. Walcott, Edward P. Warner, Mrs. Laurence ¥. 
Webster, Mrs. Arthur C. Weil, Mrs. Theodore 
Weisenburg, Mrs. G. V. Wendell, Mrs. Alex. M. 
White, Mr. and Mrs. William Whitman, Jr., Mrs. 
Geoffrey G. Whitney, Miss Nellie M. Whitney, Miss 
M. A. Willcox, Mrs. P. B. Williams, Charles H. 
Woodruff, Wyncote Bird Club (Pa.), Mrs. William 
T. Yale, and Mrs. Charlton Yarnall. 


Girl Scout, Camp Fire Leaders, and Eagle Scouts Win 
Scholarships at Audubon Nature Camp 


The nine scholarships, award of which to 
members of the Boy Scout, Girl Scout, and 
Camp Fire Girl organizations was announced 
in the May-June Birp-Lore, have been al 
located to outstanding nature students in the 
three organizations. Each of them is to 
have two weeks at the Audubon Camp, Todd 
Wildlife Sanctuary, Muscongus Bay, Maine, 
and will be able to extend to his or her asso- 
ciates, in the respective home communities, 
something of the training and viewpoint ac- 
quired under the direction of Audubon 
experts. 

Large numbers of candidates from each of 
the three organizations were considered in 
making the final selections, and the result 
is that only outstanding people, with a 
marked aptitude for nature study, were 
selected. It will be interesting to readers to 
know something more about the nine whose 
training is being advanced by the Audubon 
Association. 

Eagle Scout Roland Holmes, of Plymouth, 
Mass., has been a member of the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society since 1936; he is a 
frequent visitor at the Moose Hill Bird Sanc- 
tuary. For two years he was president of 
the 4-H: Forestry Club in high school, and he 
has been a nature instructor at Camp Squanto. 
A senior patrol leader of Troop 3, Plymouth, 
and Den Chief of Pack 1, Wolf Cubs, he has 
collected geological specimens over a con- 
siderable area in New England, and made a 
special study of shore-birds on Cape Cod. 

Eagle Scout Alexander Davidson, Jr., 


Hornell, N. Y., who plans to attend the New 
York State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University, in 1935 assisted the nature direc 
tor at Camp Gorton; in 1932 he was awarded 
the camp-advancement medal at the same 


camp. At present he is a junior assistant 
scoutmaster. 
Eagle Scout Frank F. Daniel, of Phila- 


delphia, was a delegate to the National 
Scout Jamboree at Washington, in 1935. He 
has organized a nature group of 23 members 
in his troop, and for more than three years 
served on the troop’s nature staff at Hart 
Reservation. In this post he helped assemble 
a nature library, mapped and laid out nature 
trails, lead nature walks, and participated in 
other nature activities. He took a reptile 
study course at the Philadelphia zoo, and 
published a mimeographed leaflet on reptiles, 
partially with the purpose of changing the 
attitude of laymen toward these interesting 
and useful animals. He is Activities Com- 
mittee Chairman of the Comstock Society, 
Philadelphia's Scout nature-study group. 

Mrs. Walter Barrows, of Northampton, 
Mass., who was awarded one of the Girl 
Scout scholarships, is an outstanding leader 
who, in 1936, was given a ‘high rating’ in 
nature study at the first National Girl Scout 
Training School. 

Miss Gladys Baumann, of Scranton, Pa., 
who received the first Hoover Scholarship 
to the Ambler School of Horticulture from 
her district, has been the head nature coun- 
selor at the Girl Scout Camp Archbald, and 
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gave a nature course at the Regional Week- 
end in Philadelphia, in June. She has also 
been a troop captain. The third Girl Scout 
leader to receive a scholarship, Mrs. William 
Cate, of Syracuse, N. Y., has also been active 
in nature and Scout work; complete informa- 
tion concerning her nature-study activities 
has, however, not been received. 

Miss Marjorie Harwick, a Camp Fire Girl 
camp counselor, is entering Pennsylvania 
State College next year. She hopes to become 
a nature counselor and is working toward 
her Torch Bearer rank in nature-lore. 

Miss Margaret Johnson, a student at 
Western Reserve University, is head nature 
counselor at the Cleveland, Ohio, Camp Fire 
Girls’ camp. A graduate of Hamline Univer 
sity, she will be one of the assistants al- 
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located by Western Reserve University to 
Camp Fire Girls’ headquarters next year. 

The third Camp Fire Girl leader who was 
awarded a scholarship at the camp is Miss 
Aileen Good, of Parkville, Mo. A graduate 
of Park College, with a major in biology, 
she was nature counselor last year at the Des 
Moines Camp Fire Girls’ camp. 

It should be obvious, from the records of 
these scholarship enrolees, that they are well 
ficted to specialize in nature work at the 
Audubon Nature Camp. Perhaps more 
significant, every one of them, by active 
participation in Scouting and Camp Fire 
work, evidences a public spiritedness that 
clearly indicates that the Audubon Camp 
training will have useful repercussions in 
these three youth movements. 


Junior Club Work Shows Encouraging Growth 


The 1936-37 school year closed with a 
marked increase in the numbers of children or- 
ganized in Junior Audubon Clubs, and in the 
number of Clubs formed. Whereas, in the 
preceding year, 156,133 children joined 5,664 
Clubs, this past year 170,210 children joined 
6,201 Clubs. These were located in all forty- 
eight States, Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, 
District of Columbia, Canada and Mexico. 

At the top of the list, ranking the States 
according to the proportion of all school 
children organized in Audubon Clubs, stands 
Oregon; next in rank come Utah and Maine. 
Notable increases were also made, during the 
past school year, in Washington, Montana, 
Colorado, Missouri, Idaho, Virginia, Ala 
bama, and Mississippi. 

In spite of this progress, it should be recog- 


nized that the Audubon Association's edu- 
cational work is still susceptible of consid- 
erable expansion. And it is generally true 
that the States making the poorest showing 
are the ones in which the need is greatest— 
those with least respect for the law and for 
the birds and mammals. 

The formation and promotion of Junior 
Audubon Clubs in his or her home commu- 
nity is a Constructive conservation activity 
within reach of every reader of Birp-Lore. 
It should appeal especially to members of the 
Association and to affiliated clubs. If every 
child could, at some time during his school 
life, become a member of this great con- 
servation group, public apathy—the greatest 
enemy of conservation—would progressively 
diminish as an obstacle. 


Gardiner’s Island Saved 


At the time the May-June issue of Birp- 
Lore, carrying the announcment of the 
threat to Gardiner’s Island, was going 
through the press, Miss Sarah D. Gardiner, 
of New York City, a member of the family 
that has held the land since its original pur- 
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chase from the Indians, purchased the island 
and thus saved the home of her ancestors 
from the auction block. Conservationists 
will be gratified to know that this remnant 
of colonial America has been, at least for the 
present, saved from the ‘subdivider.’ 


NEW JUNIOR CLUB MATERIAL READY 


Field Representatives Reappointed 


Members of Junior Audubon Clubs or- 
ganized during the coming school year will 
be able to choose from a considerable num- 
ber of attractive new bird leaflets, and from 
a variety of buttons, including a new one de- 
picting the Yellow-throat. 

The new leaflets will be available in both 
senior and junior editions, for older and 
younger children, and have been written by 
Mr. Roger Tory Peterson of the Association's 
staff, with the codperation of Mr. L. L. 
Snyder, of the Royal Ontario Museum of 
Zodlogy, Toronto. As usual, the leaflets are 
illustrated with Mr. Peterson's attractive 
marginal sketches, and both outline draw- 
ings and color-plates are included. 

The subjects of the new bird leaflets are: 
Yellow-throat, Towhee, Crow, House Wren, 
Loon, and, with special application to use 
by members of Clubs in the western parts of 
the United States and Canada, the Burrow- 


ing Owl, Audubon’s Warbler, Lazuli Bunt- 
ing, Meadowlark, and Flicker. In the case 
of the last two, eastern and western forms are 
included in the tests, but the color-plates are 
of the Western Meadowlark and the Red- 
shafted Flicker. The series of announce- 
ment forms will this year include a special 
form for the southeastern states that will 
serve as well in South Texas as in Alabama, 
Florida, etc. 

Junior Audubon Field Representatives, 
whose devoted work has been extremely 
valuable, and who have been reappointed for 
the coming school year, are: Mrs. Junea W. 
Kelly, for northern California; Miss Helen S. 
Pratt, for southern California, Arizona, and 
New Mexico; H. M. Dubois, for Oregon and 
Idaho; Miss Kate Thompson, for Washing- 
ton; and Rex Snow, for Utah and Nevada. 
A new representative, Ge A. Whitney, has 
been appointed for Kansas. 


Are You Coming to the Convention? 


Preliminary plans for the Thirty-third 
Annual Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies indicate that 
delegates and other visitors are to enjoy a 
most interesting program. The Convention 
will take place October 22-26. Members are 
urged to keep these dates free, and to plan 
attendance at the meetings; there will be a 
special meeting of accredited delegates of 
afhliated societies. 

A feature of the meeting will be the pres- 
ence of four or five of our Florida wardens, 
and it is expected that they will give highly 
entertaining and interesting accounts of their 
experiences on patrol. There will be new 
motion pictures, partly in color, of birds in 
the Florida sanctuaries. 

Mr. J. R. Pemberton, of Pasadena, Calif., 


will show his new motion pictures—again 
partially in color—of the California Condor; 
advance reports indicate that these are a 
magnificent accomplishment. 

Dr. A. A. Allen, of Cornell University, 
will show new motion pictures, with sound; 
those who saw his pictures at the 1935 
Convention will realize that a trip of many 
miles would be justified, if only to enjoy Dr. 
Allen’s living records. 

The week-end of October 23-24 will again 
be given over to field-trips, under the direc- 
tion of staff members. The annual dinner 
will be held on the evening of the 26th, 
and the annual Audubon Camp reunion 
dinner on the 22d. 

Further information will appear in the 
next issue of Birp-Lore, 
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Report of Nominating Committee 


Dr. G. Clyde Fisher, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Dr. S. Prentiss 
Baldwin, Director of the Baldwin Bird 
Research Laboratory, Cleveland, and Lau- 
rence B. Fletcher, a director of the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society, constituting the duly 
authorized Committee to nominate directors 
and members of the Association's Advisory 
Board, to be elected at the annual meeting in 
October, 1937, have made their report. The 
Committee nominates to serve as Directors 
of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies for three-year terms expiring in 
1940: J. N. Darling, of Des Moines, Iowa; 
Senator Thomas C. Desmond, of Newburgh, 
N. Y.; Dr. John C. Phillips, of Wenham, 
Mass.; Carll Tucker, of New York, N. Y.; 
William P. Wharton, of Groton, Mass. 

The Committee nominates for members of 
the Association's Advisory Board the fol- 
lowing: Alabama, the Rev. H. E. Wheeler; 
Alaska, Otto William Geist; Arizona, Dr. 
Charles T. Vorhies; Arkansas, Prof. William 
J. Baerg; California, Dr. Joseph Grinnell; 
Colorado, Robert Niedrach*; Connecticut, 
Aretas A. Saunders; District of Columbia, 
Dr. William M. Mann; Florida, R. J. Long 
street; Georgia, Earle Greene*; Illinois, Prof 
Victor E. Shelford; Indiana, Dr. Earle 


Bird Attraction 


Readers of Birp-Lore will be interested to 
know that the Audubon Asscciation is pub- 
lishing the most ccmplete leaflet ever com 
piled on planting and other methods of at 
tracting birds. Written by Mr. Roger T. 
Peterson, with the codperation of the staff 
of the New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse, it lists more than 100 species of 
trees, shrubs, and vines that are attractive to 
birds, and gives information as to their effec- 
tiveness for food, cover, and shelter; their 
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Brooks; Iowa, Walter M. Rosene; Kansas, 
H. H. Lane; Kentucky, Dr. Gordon Wilson; 
Louisiana, Stanley C. Arthur; Maine, Dr. 
Alfred O. Gross; Maryland, Dr. R. V. Truitt; 
Massachusetts, Ludlow Griscom; Michigan, 
Prof. S. A. Graham*; Minnesota, Dr. Thomas 
S. Roberts; Mississippi, Miss Fannye A. 
Cook; Missouri, Prof. Rudolf J. Bennitt*; 
Nebraska, Prof. Myron H. Swenk; Nevada, 
George Springmeyer; New Hampshire, Fran- 
cis B. White; New Jersey, Charles A. Urner; 
New Mexico, Ernest Thompson Seton; New 
York, Dr. Arthur A. Allen; North Carolina, 
the Rev. John H. Grey*; North Dakota, 
Russell Reid; Ohio, Edward S. Thomas; 
Oklahoma, Prof. A. O. Weese*; Oregon, 
William L. Finley; Pennsylvania, Norman 
J. McDonald; Rhode Island, Albert E. 
Lownes; South Carolina, Edward Milby 
Burton; South Dakota, Prof. Austin P. 
Larrabee; Tennessee, Albert F. Ganier; Texas, 
Jerry E. Stillwell*; Utah, Dr. Vasco M. 
Tanner; Vermont, Prof. Henry F. Perkins; 
Virginia, Prof. Charles O. Handley*; Wash- 
ington, Ellsworth Lumley*; West Virginia, 
A. B. Brooks; Wisconsin, Prof. Leon J. Cole; 
Wyoming, O. J. Murie. (Names marked 
with asterisks indicate new candidates for 
the Advisory Board.) 


Leaflet Published 


ornamental value, with particular reference 
to foliage, flowers, and fruit; the type of soil 
they require, and whether they thrive in sun- 
light or shade, wet or dry places; and infor- 
mation as to the numbers and varieties of 
birds eating their fruit, etc. With this infor- 
mation is combined the article on ‘Song-Bird 
Sanctuaries,’ published in this, and the pre- 
vious issues, of Birp-Lore. The pamphlet 
may be had, postpaid, for 25 cents, from the 
National Association of Audubon Societies. 


Essay Contest Winners 


Further winners in the Audubon Junior 
Essay Contest, the results of which were 
announced in the last issue of Birp-Lore, are 
listed below. The ten teachers who won 
each a membership in the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies, including Birp- 
Lore, are as follows: Miss Mildred Stewart, 
Easton, Pa.; Sister Rosalie, Grand Forks, 
N. D.; Miss Helen D. Agnew, Delta, Colo.; 
Miss Florence Borror, Connersville, Ind.; 
Miss Kathryn Majors, Menlo, Ga.; Miss 
Jane White, Whiting, Ind.; Mrs. Minette P. 
Boehrer, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Roy J. 
Witschy, Scottsbluff, Neb.; Miss Annie E. 
Cowen, Morristown, New Jersey; Miss 
Ruth L. Cleveland, Terryville, Con 
necticut. 

The ten older children who received the 
same prize are as follows: Patricia Brown, 
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Black Tern at Lake Umbagog 


On June 29, 1936, a blustery day of alter- 
nate rain squalls and bright sunlight, we 
crossed Lake Umbagog on the Maine-New 
Hampshire boundary and saw at the outlet 
of the Lake on the west side an adult Black 
Tern. The bird was standing on the branch 
of a sunken spruce that projected a foot 
above the water about 100 yards from the 
shore. We passed within 15 feet without 
disturbing it and obtained a distinct view. 
This was about 8.30 in the morning. A 
careful watching to the Errol dam dis- 
covered no other Black Terns. Nor did we 
see any on returning across the lake at sun- 
set. However, the following morning, at 
approximately the same time we saw what 
we presumed to be the same individual in 
the same place 

The observation may be of some interest 
for I note that William Brewster's ‘Birds of 
the Lake Umbagog Region’ records the 
Black Tern only twice—once when he saw 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Stephen Farbotnik, 
Doylestown, Pa.; Jack Kiracofe, Boiling 
Springs, Pa.; Russell Rohrer, New Castle, 
Pa.; Jean Mero, Grand Forks, N. D.; Esther 
Zwierciadloska, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Lawrence Sutherland, Pictou, Nova Scotia; 
Bernardine List, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mary 
Reynolds, Maysville, Ga.; Leona Hoffmann, 
Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

The ten younger children to each of whom 
went a set of fifty Audubon Bird Cards are as 
follows: Myron E. McKinley, Mart, Texas; 
Herman Klassen, Reesor, Ont., Canada; Mar- 
garet Brant, Lake Benton, Minn.; Lorraine 
Johnson, Hudson, Iowa; Betty Jane Wagner, 
Amsterdam, N. Y.; Edward Graves, Miami, 
Fla.; Dorotha Van Gilder, Fairmont, W. Va.; 
Leona Bruce, Moorestown, Ont., Canada; 
Helen Boyd, Blue Island, III. 
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4 immature birds in 1874 and again in 1895 
when he saw 2 adults in nuptial plumage. 
Both records were made at the outlet of the 
Lake but were much later in the season. So 
far as we could discover, this bird was alone 
though he (or she) appeared to be in excel- 
lent condition.—Tertius van Dyke. 


Robin Strangled by a Grass Snake 


A fluttering bird was noticed in the grass 
beneath a small apple tree. The finder picked 
it up and tried to release the adult male bird 
from the constrictions of a green grass snake 
(Liopeltis vernalis, DeKay). The snake was 
wound so tightly around the bird's neck, 
by four complete turns, that it could not 
be shaken loose. Finally, by being pulled, 
the snake was disentangled, but the Robin 
soon died from strangulation. It is supposed 
that the Robin saw the snake, or a portion 
of it, in the grass and tried to get it for a 
breakfast. There was no nest near, so the 
bird had not been on the defensive. 
Harotp B. Woop. 
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CXVII. April 15 to June 15, 1937 


After more than seventeen years of loyal, 
informed and intelligent contribution to 
Birp-Lore’s Season, that has helped notably 
to maintain this department's standard of 
interest and significance, Mrs. Amelia S. 
Allen, of Berkeley, California, recently 
resigned in anticipation of a stay abroad. To 
her the Editors extend their warm thanks 
with certain knowledge that readers of the 
magazine share in their appreciation. As a 
successor to Mrs. Allen, Birp-Lore is most 
fortunate in securing the codperation of 
Dr. Jean M. Linsdale, one of America’s out- 
standing ornithologists, who takes over the 
California page with this issue. In bespeak- 
ing, for Dr. Linsdale, the continued support 
of West Coast observers, we again wish to 
remind our readers that regional editors of 
The Season, serving without remuneration of 
any kind, give generously of their time and 
talents, often at no little personal incon- 
venience. 


Boston Region.—The beginning of the 
period ushered in a spell of really warm and 
pleasant days, which brought a great wave 
on April 18, and steady migration through 
April 20. From April 22 to May 2, in east- 
ern Massachusetts, persistent cold easterly 
winds greatly retarded the vegetation, and 
this region was largely avoided by birds. 
These conditions did not prevail in the 
Connecticut Valley, where migration was 
relatively more steady, with no peak until 
a great wave on May 5, which brought the 
earlier May summer residents, and transients 
in numbers. Near Boston the missing April 
birds arrived in a belated wave on May 4, 
the May summer residents did not arrive in 
numbers until May 12, and no transients in 
numbers until a wave on May 14. In the 
Connecticut Valley there were marked 
flights on May 13 and 14. Thereafter very 
pleasant and moderate weather caused steady 
migration throughout the state, without 
any wave until May 23, when the late or 
fourth-group transients arrived in, numbers 
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throughout. A smaller late flight on May 
27, near the coast, did not materialize in- 
land, and the land-bird season ended early 
and abruptly with a severe heat wave begin 
ning May 30. 

It follows, from these general remarks, 
that in the really favorable regions for 
migrants the results were fairly satisfactory. 
Near Boston all the possible species were 
reported, but the rarer mid-May species 
were exceptionally scarce, while the late 
May species were unusually numerous. Thus 
there was a most exceptional number of 
Olive-sided and Yellow-bellied Flycatchers, 
Olive-backed and Gray-cheeked Thrushes, 
but very few White-crowned Sparrows, 
Cape May and Tennessee Warblers. It also 
follows that in poor regions for migrants 
the results were very poor indeed. Mr. 
Clement reports no luck near Fall River, 
and Mr. Bishop scarcely saw a May transient 
on the outer Cape, where the oaks were not 
in full bloom until May 30! Near Boston, 
of the commoner Warblers the Nashville 
was notably scarce. The real surprise of the 
spring in this connection, however, was the 
scarcity of the White-throated Sparrow, 
normally a common to abundant species; 
only 10 per cent of normal numbers passed 
through this region, nor was this decrease 
compensated for by exceptional numbers 
further inland. Common summer residents 
notably late in arriving in normal numbers 
were the Bittern, Veery, Northern Yellow 
throat, and Chewink. 

The more maritime or coastal birds present 
a radically different picture. The poor Duck 
migration resulted in a surprising number of 
relatively late to very late records of strag- 
glers. The Canada Goose was also in part 
belated, there being a surprising number of 
records of northbound flocks in May. The 
Loon was unusually numerous inland, and 
still migrating northward at Monomoy on 
May 30 and June 12. A remarkably late 
White-winged Scoter migration took place 
on May 30. Mr. Drury saw 800 migrating 
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eastward at Middletown, R. I., and on the 
same afternoon my party observed some 500 
at Monomoy coming in from the southwest. 
The shore-bird flight was the poorest in ten 
years and very late, nor have I any satis- 
factory theory to account for it. The Greater 
Yellow-legs and Dowitcher behaved like 
the White-throated Sparrow. The peak of 
the flight was around May 30, at Monomoy, 
a week late, and shore-birds were still fairly 
common there on June 13, when the Knot 
reached its maximum numbers. The 4 
breeding Terns, however, arrived early, and 
have, if anything, shown still further gains 
in numbers. 

As a whole, the first two weeks in June 
have produced ideal weather for the nesting 
birds. The more austral species show a 
further increase, notably the Cuckoos, 
Prairie Warbler, Grasshopper Sparrow and 
Indigo Bunting in Essex County (Emilio). 
This spring has seen a notable increase in 
Rough-winged Swallow records for eastern 
Massachusetts and a marked increase in 
Cliff Swallow colonies, including even the 
Cape. Along with the more southern nesters 
comes an increase of records of still more 
southern birds: Yellow-crowned Night 
Heron, 3 records, including an inland one 
at Pepperell (Tudor Richards); Turkey 
Vulture, 4 records, April 18-20; Gnat- 
catcher, at least 3 records near Boston, 
April 27-May 11; Worm-eating Warbler, 
Pelham, May 24 (Aaron Bagg); Chat, again 
in Essex County (Emilio); Louisiana Water- 
Thrush, 2 reports near Boston (Robbins, 
Eddy); Orchard Oriole, at least 4 records in 
eastern Massachusetts, including Essex 
County (Emilio); also Least Tern, 4 on 
Plum Island, May 17 (Foster), casual 
straggler north of Boston. 

Below is given the usual summary of 
rarer birds. It has been impossible to find 
space for early and late dates. Western 
Grebe, Huntington, May 8 (Beals) and 
Nahant, May 9 (Emilio and Lawson); 
Pacific Loon, Holyoke, May 8 (Bagg, Eliot, 
Madeira); Sooty Shearwater, Middletown, 
R. L, May 29 (Drury); Wilson's Petrel, 
general arrival first week in June; Least 
Bittern, reported from three stations only; 
Blue-winged Teal, same breeding population 
Little Compton, R. I., and Ipswich; Gad- 
wall, 1 drake, Little Compton, R. I., April 
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18 (Clement), pair Newburyport, May 2 
(Griscom); Shoveller, remained on Sudbury 
River until April 19 (Eaton), other records 
from Dedham (F. H. Allen) and Middle- 
town, R. I. (Drury); King Eider, 1 drake 
in nearly full plumage, Monomoy, May 30 
(Griscom et al.); Hooded Merganser, 2 
families of downy young, Groton (Tudor 
Richards); Florida Gallinule, only breeding 
pair in state again at Lake Pontoosuc 
(Touseys), an exceedingly rare transient in 
spring eastward, Fall River, May 9 (Cle- 
ment) and Lynnfield, May 23 (Eaton and 
Scott); Baird's Sandpiper, Lynn, June 8 
(Mrs. Elkins); Red Phalarope, Monomoy, 
May 30 (Griscom et a/.); Caspian Terns, 
Middletown, R. I., May 29 (Drury); Black 
Tern, 4 at Middletown, R. I., May 20 and 
21 (Drury), Little Compton, R. I., June 12 
(Clement), Plymouth, May 25 and 26 
(Hagar); Migrant Shrike, remarkable num- 
ber of spring records, Connecticut Valley, 
Cape Cod and Essex Co.; Philadelphia Vireo, 
Nahant, May 23 (Griscom); Blue-winged 
Warbler, Cambridge, May 24 (Griscom); 
Sycamore Warbler, Cambridge, May 16 (F. 
H. Allen, George Shand, Walcott).— 
Luptow Griscom, Museum of Comparative 


Zoology, Cambridge, Mass. 


New York Region.—I confess confusion 
as I sit with a big file of records before me, 
a mere page or so of space available, and an 
obligation to generalize on the migration. 
For instance, one observer in the Bronx 
reports big waves May 6, 9, and 10; another 
for same locality, general waves May 4 and 
6, good flights May 11 and 13, and ‘last’ 
May 20-26. Bird-distribution during May 
is very variable between localities, and even 
in the same locality from hour to hour, or 
from nook to nook. 

The flight the last half of April was full 
normal with a rather better show of April 
Warblers than usual. The Prairie Warbler 
reached Bronx Botanical Gardens on April 
16 (Norse) and Hewlett, L. I., on April 17 
(Cruickshank), and there were other early 
arrivals. Most observers place the big 
general early May land-bird waves between 
the 4th and 6th. The May 20 wave at 
Elizabeth brought, with a lot of seasonal 
birds, flocks of Jays and White-throated 
Sparrows. On May 6, Karsh saw a Fox 
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Sparrow at Inwood Park. Scattered April 
‘overshoots,’ such as Indigo Bunting, April 
24, (Painter and Shainin) were reported. 
The land-bird flight was by no means over 
on June 1. Flocks of Kingbirds were moving 
through on June 5 and 6, and Cant noticed 
late influx of Chats, Raritan River near 
Perth Amboy. Evidence accumulates that 
the migration period of a number of our 
common nesters is longer than generally 
supposed. 

The New Jersey ‘big day,’ May 16, over the 
Elizabeth-Troy Meadows-Boonton-South 
Plainfield-Brigantine route netted a party 
list of 165 species, a bit short of the record. 

An intensive state-wide breeding-bird 
survey in New Jersey this year (over 50 
coéperating) discloses, so far, definite in- 
creases in breeding numbers and range of 
Prairie Horned Lark and Upland Plover 
Hunn, Brown, Eynon, Urner, Street); a 
Pileated Woodpecker in Monmouth County 
(Seeley and Black), who also report Acadian 
Flycatchers breeding at Swimming River, 
same county; Kentucky Warblers on location 
at two points on Trap Rock ridges (Rebell 
and Edwards). These coperative efforts are 
worth wider development. 

On Long Island the big breeding-bird 
news was a Black Rail’s nest with 8 eggs 
found on June 20 by Geoffrey Carleton on 
Oak Island in thick sedge and narrow-leaved 
cattail; birds first observed on May 6 (Carle- 
ton, Staloff and Sedwitz); young found 
hatching on June 27 (Rose). 

Holbeell’s Grebe, Hillview Reservoir, to 
April 25 (Lehrman) and May 23, Idlewild 
Mayer). Pied-billed Grebe breeding records 
increasing (Brown and others); nest, April 
24, Manorville (Raynor). Sooty Shear- 
waters, New Inlet, May 23 (Local Bird 
Club). Wilson's Petrel, thousands off Sandy 
Hook, early June (Allen) and up Hudson 
almost daily during June; 300 Ambrose 
Light, May 22 (Carleton). 

Scattered white Heron records; Little 
Blue, Kenilworth (Fables) and Troy Mead- 
ows, May 2 (Wolfarth); Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron, Idlewild, May 23 (Mayer). 

Brant lingered unusually late—135, Great 
Bay, May 9 (Urner) and reported May 16. 
Carlson and Schmidt report Black Duck's 
nest with 13 eggs on March 14 at South- 
ampton, Conn. Blue-winged Teal, Idlewild, 
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to June 13 (Mayer). King Eider, 5, Great 
Neck, May 13 (Cynthia Church). Hooded 
Merganser to mid-June, Elizabeth (Urner). 

Fables reports Hawk-flight along first 
Watchung Ridge on April 10-30, 204 birds 
(17 hours afield); Sparrow, 38; Broad-wing, 
31; Vulture, 22; Red-tail, 22; Cooper's, 22; 
Osprey, 21; Red-shoulder, 20; Sharp-shin, 
16; Marsh, 10; Bald Eagle, 2. 

Yellow Rail, Troy Meadows, May 8 
(Cant and Fables). Purple Gallinule, Free- 
port, April 28 (Cruickshank). 

Shore-bird flight shows a larger June 
remnant each year. Curlew Sandpiper, 
breeding plumage, Oak Island, June 27 
(Carleton, Stephenson, and Sedwitz); sprin- 
kling Red and Northern Phalaropes; 1 Red, 
Atlantic Beach, L. I., May 30 (Mayer); 
9 Red and 7 Northern about Jones Beach, 
May 1 (Jacobson). Flock 6 Long-billed 
Dowitchers, well-colored bellies, all calling 
single note, Tuckerton, April 18 (Urner); 
large flights Red-backs, Dowitchers and 
Knots, of latter 1000+, Great Bay, May 29 
(Brown). Stilt Sandpiper, Newark Mead- 
ows, May 8 (Urner), Spotted Sandpiper, 
Elizabeth, April 17 (Urner). Golden Plover, 
2, Idlewild, April 18 (Mayer). Jones Beach, 
height of shore-bird flight, May 24, 400 
Black-bellies, 1 flock (Cruickshank). The 
surprise was Rogers’ discovery of 3 Purple 
Sandpipers on a mud-bank, Tuckerton road, 
May 23; upperparts quite spotted with light 
color; seen under Rogers’ direction by several 
observers. 

Least Tern colony west of Long Beach, 
250 pairs (Sedwitz). 

Barn Owl, Van Cortlandt Park, April 24 
(Imhoff); Idlewild, May 10 (Mayer). Great 
Horned Owl nest in park, roadside, near 
Summit (Rebell, Murphy). Two Long- 
eared Owl nests, Massapequa, L. I., April 
18 (Cruickshank), who reports nest broken 
up and eggs taken. Cant found nest, 4 eggs, 
April 25, just north of Raritan River; eggs 
were hatched May 7 to 10; young out of 
nest by June 12. 

Prairie Horned Lark back at Idlewild to 
breed (Mayer); several new places North 
Jersey (Hunn, Eynon, Brown, Urner). 

Fully 10 records Gnatcatcher, including 
Botanical Gardens, Bronx, April 24 (Norse) 
to Hockhockson Swamp, Monmouth County, 
N. J., June 12 (Seeley). 
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Philadelphia Vireo, Central Park, May 3 
(Sedwitz). All usual and rarish Warblers 
observed, with Cape May scarce. Prothono- 
tary Warbler, Troy Meadows, May 16 
(Street). Kentucky, on breeding-grounds, 
Elmsford, May 23 (Cruickshank). 

Colony Orchard Orioles, North Hunting- 
ton, L. I. (Sedwitz and McKeever). Summer 
Tanager, Prospect Park, Brooklyn, May 5 
(Kraslow and Nathan) follows closely record 
of R. Peterson in Central Park. Red Cross- 
bill, 12, Pound Ridge, May 15 (Cruickshank). 

Norse reports 3 pairs Least Bittern; 3 pairs 
Florida Gallinule, 2 pairs Sora, 9 pairs 
Virginia Rail, breeding in Van Cortlandt 
Park Swamp.—Cuar.es A. Urner, Eliza- 


beth, N. J. 


Philadelphia Region.—Normal weather 
conditions prevailed throughout the period 
April 15 to June 15. On April 26 a north- 
east storm hit the Atlantic coast. Numbers 
of Northern and Red Phalaropes were driven 
into the shore at this time. Reports of the 
occurrence of these two species of Phalaropes 
were received from points along the coast 
from Beach Haven, N.J., to Broadwater, Va. 
The largest number reported: Beach Haven, 
N. J., April 30, Northern Phalarope, 60 
(Whitaker); Brigantine, N. J., April 30, both 
species present, 30 individuals (I. W. Street); 
Brigantine, N. J., May 2, Northern Phala- 
rope, 1 in breeding plumage, Red Phalarope, 
1 in winter plumage (Potter). 

The May migration of Warblers lacked any 
marked waves. The migration reached its 
height between May 8 and 18. Among the 
semi-rare types the Cape May Warbler was 
perhaps the least frequently observed. 

The late May New Jersey coast shore-bird 
migration was characterized by the abun- 
dance of Knot and Dowitcher. The Purple 
Sandpiper was more frequently noted than 
usual. 

The examination of 8 Bald Eagles’ nests in 
southeastern Pennsylvania, northern Dela- 
ware and Maryland, by Gillespie and Schmid, 
resulted as follows: May 2, one nest, 1 young; 
May 9, one empty, had been robbed, two 
with 1 young each, two with 2 young each, 
two with 3 young each. During the exami- 
nation of one nest the old Eagle, soaring 
overhead, dropped a rather stale eel about 
3 feet long. This barely missed the head of 
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one of the observers. The study of these 
Eagles’ nests was made possible through the 
assistance of Herbert Beck and Julian Hill. 

Hawks’ and Owls’ nests examined by 
Gillespie and Schmid in southern New 
Jersey: April 25, Great Horned Owl—one 
with 2 young, one with 1 young; June 6, 
Cooper’s Hawk—one with 3 eggs, one with 
5 downy young, one with 3 downy young; 
June 6, Red-tailed Hawk—one with 2 young 
almost ready to fly, one with 2 downy young. 
The first-mentioned Red-tailed Hawk's nest 
was in process of building on February 12. 

Delos Culver, Addingham, Delaware 
County, Pa., reported a Blue Jay’s nest under 
his window where he could look down on it. 
Early in May he looked at the nest just in 
time to see a Purple Grackle make off with 
one of the eggs. And yet it is said that there 
is honor among thieves! 

While the writer was out for a short walk 
in Collingswood, N. J., his attention was 
attracted by the squeak of a bat. Looking 
around, he saw a dodging brown bat closely 
pursued by a Purple Grackle. The Grackle 
followed every move of the bat and finally 
struck it down to the grpund. Just at that 
moment a Blue Jay appeared, attracted, no 
doubt, by the squeaks, snatched up the bat 
and flew off, but not far, as the bat flapped 
its wings against the Jay’s head. The Jay 
dropped the bat and flew away. The Grackle 
then eyed the bat flopping about on the grass 
but dared not strike. A passer-by interrupted 
the scene. The Grackle flew away. The bat, 
after lying still a moment, gathered strength 
and also flew off. 

A very complete record of the spring mi- 
gration in Delaware County, Pa., was com- 
piled by C. E. Price and E. H. and J. P. 
Rigby. The list includes: Springton, Pa., 
April 17, Redhead; April 10, Hooded Mer- 
ganser, 3; April 17, Ring-necked Duck, 2. 
Springfield dam, May 22, King Rail; May 
16, Mourning Warbler. 

Other records of interest: Haddonfield, 
N. J., May 2 to 15, Pine Siskin, 15 CE. W. 
Marshall, Jr.). Springton, Delaware County, 
Pa., April 25, Holboell’s Grebe, 2 (Groskin). 
Northern Delaware, April 25, Long-eared 
Owl, two occupied nests—one examined 
contained 5 eggs and May 4 this same nest 
contained 4 young and 1 egg (Hiatt). Brig- 
antine, N. J., May 16, Stilt Sandpiper, 1, 
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Brant, 30; Double-crested Cormorant, flock; 
June 6, King Eider (Urner). Brigantine, N.J., 
June 4, Northern Phalarope, adult female 
(Rogers). Fortesque, N. J., May 1, Snow 
Goose, juvenile, 1; Black Rail, 1, caught 
(Vogt). Paulsboro, N. J., June 6, Glossy 
Ibis (Miller, Gillespie, Schmid, Potter); 
June 14, Glossy Ibis, 3 (Haines). Cape May, 
N. J., May 16, Purple Sandpiper (Hess); 
Killcohook Wild Life Refuge, Salem County, 
N. J., May 31, Black Duck, 300; Pintail, 3. 
Pennsville, N. J., May 31, Ruddy Duck, 1. 
Auburn, Salem County, N. J., June 13, 
Prairie Horned Lark, 2 (Potter). Camden, 
N. J., June 10, Upland Plover, 2, probably 


breeding (Walton).—Juutian K. Porter, 
Collingswood, N. J 
Washington (D. C.) Region.—April and 


May of 1937 were not unfavorable for bird 
observation in the Washington area. Mod- 
erately cool and pleasant weather prevailed 
during most of this period, with little high 
wind and only a very few hot days, the maxi- 
mum temperature being about 93° F. The 
vegetation was from a week to ten days 
retarded in its development, but though the 
arriving migrants apparently were not much 
retarded, the winter birds and the early mi- 
grants seemed in no haste to depart for the 
North. 

The Eastern Hermit Thrush and Wilson's 
Snipe were observed as late as April 18, and 
the Black-poll Warbler until the last of May. 
Some birds, however, appeared earlier than 
usual, such as the Louisiana Water-Thrush 
and the Yellow-throated Warbler, both of 
which were reported from Dyke, Va., by 
A. Laurence Curl. The Common Tern was 
observed on April 4 at Roaches Run, Va., 
by Mr. Curl, which date is nearly three 
weeks earlier than its previous earliest rec- 
ord. 

On April 18 the Herring Gull and the Ring- 
billed Gull were still abundant on the 
Potomac River below Washington, and the 
Bonaparte’s Gull was also present in con- 
siderable numbers. A gathering of Rusty 
Blackbirds at The Oaks, near Dyke, Va., on 
the same day, was estimated at 200 individ- 
uals. Also on the same day, the Black and 
White Warbler and the Northern Pine War- 
bler were common, and the Yellow Palm 
Warbler was common and in song. A con- 
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siderable flight of Blue-headed Vireos was 
noted; and the Blue-gray Gnatcatcher was 
relatively numerous and nesting. 

On April 23 there was a small flight of 
Passerine birds, including Warblers, and the 
Northern Prairie Warbler, the Louisiana 
Water-Thrush, the Yellow-throated War- 
bler, Yellow Warbler, Parula Warbler, 
Northern Pine Warbler, Maryland Yellow- 
throat, Black and White Warbler, and the 
American Redstart were common, as were 
also the Red-eyed Vireo and the White-eyed 
Vireo; also the Acadian Flycatcher, Grass- 
hopper Sparrow, and Summer Tanager were 
present south of Washington. 

The Eastern Purple Finch was rather more 
numerous during the present spring than 
usual, and was practically every day in song. 
The Eastern Pigeon Hawk was observed at 
Roaches Run, Va., on April 22, by A. 
Laurence Curl. The Caspian Tern, which is 
always an interesting bird in this vicinity, 
was reported at Roaches Run on April 19, 
by Aaron Bagg and Wendell Taber; the writer 
noted it at the same locality on April 23 and 
A. Laurence Curl on April 30; and it was 
noted at Four Mile Run, Va., on April 25 
and 29 by Mr. Curl. 

The Black-crowned Night Heron was 
observed in the vicinity of the National 
Zoological Park from May 17 to 30, and 
possibly is one of the birds that has, in days 
gone by, been attracted by the birds of the 
same species in the flying cage in the Zoo- 
logical Park where, in previous years, the 
wild birds have nested in the trees close to 
the cage. 

A Warbling Vireo, which is one of the 
rare species of the family in the Washington 
Region, has apparently taken up his abode in 
the trees close to the building of the new 
National Museum, and from May 15 to 31 
this bird, sometimes another that possibly 
was his mate, have been heard singing 
assiduously every day. 

On May 21 there was apparently a good 
migration of shore-birds. Dr. W. B. Mc- 
Ilwaine, Jr., reported a company of 40 at 
Roaches Run, Va., made up of Red-backed 
Sandpipers, Semipalmated Sandpipers, and 
Semipalmated Plovers. 

Three Double-crested Cormorants were 
seen by Mr. Curl at Roaches Run, Va., on 
May 22. Still more interesting is his observa- 
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tion of a flock of 6 Hudsonian Curlews near 
the same place on May 27. This is one of the 
very rare shore-birds in this region, and there 
are only a few records of its occurrence. 

The wild-life sanctuary at Roaches Run, 
Va., a short distance below Washington, 
continues to be a great attraction to all the 
water-birds that visit this region, and it is 
doubtless responsible for the delayed migra- 
tion of a considerable number of Ducks. On 
April 18 there were 294 Lesser Scaup at this 
refuge, together with a single Coot, 3 Wood 
Ducks, 2 Blue-winged Teal, 6 Green-winged 
Teal, and a Shoveller. On April 23 the 
writer noted the Redhead, Canvas-back, 
Black Duck, and Lesser Scaup at the same 
place. On the Potomac River, near Mount 
Vernon, Va., there were 30 Red-breasted 
Mergansers on April 18. While the number 
of species of water-fowl visiting the Poto- 
mac River this spring is reasonably satis- 
factory, the total number of individuals of 
any species is so far below the numbers 
that formerly frequented the river as to give 
reason for the continuance of the alarm that 
is felt in many quarters over the great reduc- 
tion in the population of our American 
water-fowl.—Harry C. Osernorser, Bio- 
logical Survey, Washington, D. C. 


Pensacola (Florida) Region. —Torren- 
tial rains more than trebled the precipitation 
normal at this season, but spells of clear 
weather between the rainy days gave ample 
opportunity for uninterrupted migration. 
Normal temperatures prevailed throughout 
the period. 

Roadside ponds, kept filled to overflow- 
ing, attracted an unusual number of Solitary 
Sandpipers and Lesser Yellow-legs. War- 
blers and other small trans-Gulf migrants, 
however, were notably scarce—simply be- 
cause the arrival of their migration ‘waves’ 
on this coast happened never to coincide 
with a stormy spell and they passed over 
without having to stop. Several usually 
common species were rare, and others that 
are often noted in spring were entirely ab- 
sent. As a whole, this spring migration 
(from the standpoint of the observer) has 
been the least satisfactory I have ever wit- 
nessed. 

Arrival dates include: Worm-eating and 
Tennessee Warblers (both rare), April 17; 
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Least Tern, April 18; Blue-winged Warbler 
(rare), April 22; Acadian Flycatcher and 
Swainson’s Warbler, April 25; Yellow- 
breasted Chat, April 26; Veery, April 29; 
Olive-backed Thrush, May 3; and Gray 
Kingbird (rare), May 5. An addition to my 
local list was the Gray-cheeked Thrush, seen 
by C. R. Mason under ideal light conditions 
on April 25. On May 6, I saw my first one, 
and it was seen again on May 7, 13 and 15. 
This species may occur here regularly, but 
the shyness of all the Thrushes and the dim 
lighting of their favorite haunts have, up to 
now, prevented my getting a sufficiently 
good look at suspected Gray-cheeks for satis- 
factory identification. A notable visitor was 
a lone male Baltimore Oriole, reported by 
Mrs. A. L. Whigham on April 16—only the 
third that has come to my attention in 21 
years. A Pigeon Hawk, seen on April 16, 
was one of the very few I have ever seen in 
spring. 

Departure dates are far more interesting 
than arrivals, for a number of species stayed 
later than ever before recorded. They are: 
Blue-headed Vireo, last seen on April 18; 
Orange-crowned Warblere(Mason) and Pur- 
ple Finch (Mrs. Whigham), April 19; Gold- 
finch, April 24 (Mason); Myrtle Warbler, 
May 7; and Veery, May 15. Other departure 
dates, within the extremes of former years, 
include: Marsh Hawk, Upland Plover and 
House Wren, April 18; Tree Swallow and 
Yellow Warbler, April 25; Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, April 27 (Mrs. Whigham); Catbird, 
May 2; White-throated Sparrow, May 4 
(Mrs. Whigham); Herring and Bonaparte’s 
Gulls, Indigo Bunting and Oven-bird, May 
8; Ring-billed Gull and Scarlet Tanager, May 
9; Redstart, May 13; Magnolia Warbler, 
May 14; Spotted Sandpiper, May 15; Lesser 
Scaup and Solitary Sandpiper, May 16; Cedar 
Waxwing, May 22 (Mrs. Whigham); and 
Loon, Semipalmated Plover, Least and Semi- 
palmated Sandpipers, Sanderling and Barn 
Swallow, May 23. 

Ground-nesting birds undoubtedly suffered 
heavily in the several torrential rains, 
though no definite data can be given. The 
remarkable ability of small tree-nesting 
birds to protect their nests in bad weather 
was illustrated by a Mockingbird and a 
White-eyed Vireo, both of which were found 
incubating on April 25, the day after a 10- 
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The Vireo's nest was not visited 


inch rain 
again, but the Mockingbird hatched her 
eggs a few days later, then brought her 
young successfully through a 5-inch rain on 


May 1. Not so fortunate was an Osprey 
with young a few days old, for the dead pine 
supporting her nest crashed to the ground 
during the rain and wind of May 1. The 
Ospreys immediately started building an- 
other nest but apparently did not complete it. 

Other nesting data include: Green Heron, 
first eggs found on April 18; Least Tern, first 
eggs on May 23; Summer Tanager carrying 
food, June 6; and Broad-winged Hawk with 
small young in nest, June 13.—Francis M. 
Weston, Bldg. 604, Naval Air Station, Pensa 
cola, Fla. 


Oberlin (Ohio) Region.—The season has 
advanced quite regularly in this region, with 
no extreme cold but with the days almost 
evenly divided between fair and rainy. On 
24 of the 61 days it rained some time during 
the day. A few of the days were hot. Vege- 
tation and flowers were more abundant and 
denser than I can recall. The rain has abun- 
dantly made up for the 6 drier years preced- 
ing, when some were fearful lest the section 
become a desert. There has been no indica- 
tion of a dust-bowl here this spring. 

The earlier migrants seemed a little slow 
in arriving but in general the migration was 
not far from normal. The peak for numbers 
and species seemed to be about May 8 and 9 
Several observers had high records for War- 
blers. Here in Oberlin, Bewick’s Wren nested 
successfully inside a shelter-house at the 
golf-grounds; Mourning Doves have seemed 
unusually abundant; and an unusual number 
of Wood Thrushes have nested in town, be- 
ing almost as tame as Robins on our lawns. 
Once the Blue Jays attacked one nest but 
were so badly thrashed by the Wood 
Thrushes they did not come near again. 

The reports for the season make such a 
volume that only a few of the more unusual 
things can be commented on. Some of the 
reports have listed 200 species or more for 
the period 

From Toledo, Campbell reported 31 species 
of Warblers for the period, the finding of a 
Glaucous Gull on June 6, that Mr. and Mrs. 
Stearns and Mrs. H. C. Mitchell found a 
Magpie along the shore of Lake Erie on May 
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9, and that Mr. and Mrs. Bernard R. Camp- 
bell found a Western Meadowlark on May 8 
which was collected by Dr. Hicks on May 22. 

Skaggs, Cleveland, reported May 14 as one 
of their big days when they listed 17 species 
of Warblers in 114 hours at Shaker Lake, 
while his list of Warblers for the season was 
32. His big day was May 8 at Pymatuning 
(at the edge of Pennsylvania) when they 
found 107 species of birds. Near Wellsboro, 
Pa., and at Cook's Forest they heard the 
marvelous song of the Hermit Thrush during 
the week of June 14. At Cook's Forest they 
found breeding the Blackburnian, Black and 
White, Black-throated Blue, Black-throated 
Green and Magnolia Warblers, and Juncos. 
The most unusual of all was a flock of 6 Pine 
Siskins in O'Reilly's back yard, Shaker 
Heights, on May 23. 

From Canton, Ball reports that this year 
trapping at the banding station was very 
poor, for water as a bait was far from attrac- 
tive to the birds. A very real solace for this 
disappointment was having Hermit Thrushes 
sing near-by on April 21. The Bewick's 
Wrens were unsuccessful in two attempts at 
nesting because of English Sparrows and 
House Wrens. Tree Swallows found by 
Howard Braun nesting just north of Stark 
County and the young banded. Don Brown 
has carefully verified the presence of the 
Carolina Chickadee in the banding-woods. 
A White-eyed Vireo was found April 20 and 
the Hungarian Partridge is present. 

From Newark, Dr. Prior and Claugus 
reported May 9 as their big day. During the 
forenoon they recorded 124 species when 
storm prevented further field-work. I regret 
to have to omit an extended analysis Claugus 
made of the period's findings. They had 5 
records of the Olive-sided Flycatcher, when 
it is unusual to get one record. 

From Salem, Baker, along with many 
other bird students, emigrated May 8 and 9 
to Pymatuning. His own list for the two 
days there was 117, and the combined list for 
some 60 people was 136. At Salem he found 
the Olive-sided Flycatcher, May 23; Phila- 
delphia Vireo, May 22; Golden-winged 
Warbler, May 15; Brewster's Warbler, May 
23; Orange-crowned Warbler, May 15; and 
Connecticut Warbler, May 23. Several pairs 
of Bewick’s Wrens are nesting in Salem. He 
has found Worm-eating and Hooded War 
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blers nesting in 5 townships of Columbiana 
County. 

These very scanty items from Dr. Hicks’ 
report as he has covered the state and some- 
what beyond in his conservation work: near 
Chillicothe, April 30, Sycamore Warblers, 9; 
Chest Mountain, West Virginia, May 9 (all 
breeding species ), Cairns’s Warbler, Carolina 
Junco, Pine Siskin, 1 Raven; near Fremont, 
Sandhill Cranes, 3, May 18, and at the same 
place, on May 14, Dr. and Mrs. Langlois 
saw 16 of them; near Sandusky, Caspian 
Tern, 18, and Ruddy Turnstone, 95, May 20; 
near Port Clinton, White-rumped Sandpiper, 
1, May 21; at Hillsboro, Black Vulture, 6, 
and one nest with 2 young, May 31; north- 
ern Brown County, nest of Bachman’s Spar- 
row with 3 young, May 31; Niles Township, 
Scioto County, Golden-winged Warblers, 3, 
nest of Pine Warbler with 4 large young, 
nest of Whip-poor-will with 2 eggs, June 1; 
Hocking County, Lark Sparrows, 3, June 5; 
at Cedar Falls, Hocking County, Parula 
Warblers, 7, and nest with 3 small young, 
June 6; Adams County, Chuck-will’s-widow, 
June 11; Niles Township, Scioto County, 
nest of Prairie Warbler with 4 young, June 
12; near Coopersville, Pike County, a pair of 
Ospreys, the only ones known still to breed 
in Ohio, June 14; near Chillicothe, Dick- 
cissels, 6, and nest with 3 young, June 14. 

Other reports acknowledged: L. L. Bow- 
man, Gertrude Renneckar, Mrs. Louis 
Greene, the Misses Grosvenor, O. L. 
Mitchell, Alta Smith.—Rosert L. Barrp, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


Chicago Region.—The spring migration 
in general proved normal in all respects but 
the Sandpipers, which were reported unusu- 
ally late and in small numbers. Arrival 
dates fell close to schedule up to April 23, 
when an abnormal rise in temperature 
brought a wave of exceptionally early mi- 
grants such as the Kingbird, Crested Fly- 
catcher, Catbird, Nashville Warbler, and 
Scarlet Tanager, dates of which are listed in 
the table below. Subnormal temperature 
during the last five days of April and first 
ten days of May curbed migratory flights. 
However, a moderate wave occurred the first 
few days of May, noteworthy only for in- 
creased numbers of Palm and Myrtle War- 
blers; this in response to a few days of 
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slightly abnormal temperature. Countless 
numbers of migrants, largely Warblers, ap- 
peared on the morning of May 12, continu- 
ing to pass through in good numbers to the 
close of May. 

Of 19 common Warblers, 6 arrived behind 
schedule and 13 ahead of schedule. In no 
case did the first arrival precede its previous 
earliest record. On the morning of May 12, 
there were 26 species recorded in the Chicago 
Region, 24 of which, the highest single re- 
port for the season, were listed by Pitelka at 
Lyons. Of these 6 listed below appeared 
first on that date. Unusually early or rare 
Warblers are included below. Tables, unless 
otherwise specified, consist of species, arrival 
date, locality, observer, and average arrival 
date, the source of the last being Ford, San- 
born and Coursen's ‘Birds of the Chicago 
Region.’ A key to the localities will be 
found at the end of this report. The first 
numeral, in each case, indicates the month. 


Prothonotary .. 5-1 LP Nork 5- 6 
Orange-crowned...4-25 MS C.O.S. 5- 6 
Nashville. . .. .4-25 MS C.O.S. 5- 6 
Cerulean. 5-16 W Clark 5-9 
Bay-breasted 5-12 RG Clark 5- 8 

and... ...L Pitelka 
Black-poll a McMasters 5-14 
| A 5- 3 LP Dreuth 5- 4 
La. Water-Thrush..5-12 B McMasters 5-10 
Kentucky . ..5-21 OC Lewis 
Mourning 5-12 RG Clark 5-16 

also. Pane McMasters 

and LPitelka 
Yellow-br. Chat...5-15 LP Dreuth 5-16 
Wilson's. ...... 5-12 RG Clark 

LP Dreuth 

Canada. 5-12 B McMasters 5- 9 


L Pitelka 


An exceptional abundance of Mourning 
Warblers during the latter half of May is 
noteworthy. Prairie Warblers are reported 
only from the Indiana Dunes, where, on 
May 22, Black found 3 singing males at the 
east end of the State Park, and on April 30, 
Clark and Pitelka recorded 4 singing males 
along the beach for a distance of about 
7 miles. 

In the following tabulation appear records 
of rare or unusually early migrants, together 
with the exceptionally late Sandpipers, all 
of which are generally common, but were 
recorded in extremely low numbers this 
spring, particularly the Pectoral Sandpiper. 
This can be accounted for by the heavy pre- 
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cipitation during the latter half of April, and 
in spite of subnormal precipitation during 
May, waters remained high. It was not until 
the last few days of May and the first week 
in June that ‘pipers’ were found in any appre- 
ciable numbers, and these were reported from 
the Calumet Dumps 


Yellow-cr. N. Heron 
Least Bittern 

Surf Scoter 

Duck Hawk 
Yellow Rail 
Pectoral Sdp 
White-rumped Sdp 
Red-backed Sdp 
Least Sandpiper 
Semipal. Sdp 
Buff-breasted Sdp 
Common Tern 
Caspian Tern 


5-25 MS Baldwin 
5- 1 LP Dreuth 5-12 
4-25 MS C.O.S. 
5-2 W  Pitelka 
5-2 W  Pitelka 
4-17 LP Dreuth 4-12 
6-1 CD Nork 
5-14 LP Dreuth 5-15 
5-22 MS Pitelka 5-7 
5-18 LP  Dreuth 5-12 
6-4 CD Nork 
4-23 W Durham 5-2 
5-2 Ws Pitelka 
Saw-whet Ow! 6-15 BH Coursen 
Whip-poor-will 4-24 LP Dreuth 4 
Chimney Swift 4-13 LP Dreuth 4-29 
Kingbird 4-25 WS Pitelka § 
Arkansas Kingbird. ..5-16 MS Strong 
Crested Flyc 4-24 LP  Dreuth $- 8 
Bewick's Wren 4-22 L Pitelka 
Short-b. M. Wren 4-23 W Durham 5-10 
Mockingbird 4-25 LP  Dreuth 
Catbird 4 
Olive-b. Thrush 4 
Yellow-h. Blackb 4 
Scarlet Tanager 4 
Henslow’s Sparrow. . .4 
Nelson's Sparrow 5 
and.. 5 
5 
5 


24 LP Dreuth 5 
17 LP Dreuth 5 
25 MS C.O.S. § 
25 MS C.O.S. § 
17 LP Dreuth 4 
12 LP Dreuth 
22 MS Pitelka 
Bachman’'s Sparrow 9 W Pitelka 
Clay-colored Sp 11 LP Dreuth 
Harris's Sparrow 5-12 LP Dreuth 5-18 
and 5-20 L Pitelka 
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The first arrival of the Chimney Swift 
listed above is 5 days ahead of the earliest 
previous record. 

The following are species remaining after 
latest spring dates on record, which are 
listed in the last column. In this case the 
first column of dates constitutes last report 
for this season 


Dbl.-crested Corm 5-16 LP  Dreuth 5-10 


Canada Goose 5-29 MS Pitelka 5-1 
Blue Goose. . 5-16 MS Wiles 331 
to ; 5-22 MS Pitelka 
Red-br. Merganser....5-30 ID Clark 5-25 
Knot ..6-3 W Nork 6- 2 
Pectoral Sdp 6-7 CD Nork 5-29 
Amer. Pipit 5-24 LP Dreuth 5-18 


Among fatalities which occur in the mi- 
gtating masses of birds, one reported from 
the Waukegon Beach on May 2 (Pitelka) is 


worth noting. In a conservative count of 
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tails and wings, many of the latter joined in 
pairs by breast-bones, the following were 
listed: 40 Flickers, 4 Robins, 2 Towhees, 
2 Mourning Doves, 2 Sapsuckers, 1 Bona- 
parte’s Gull, 1 Purple Martin, 1 Meadow- 
lark, 1 Cardinal, 1 Hermit Thrush, 1 Phoebe 
(?), and 1 Herring Gull (?). These remains 
were found along the water-line of the Beach, 
apparently thrown up by waves. Many 
were partially buried, and since many more 
were, no doubt, totally buried, this count, 
covering a distance along the Beach of about 
2 miles, remains decidedly incomplete. It 
would appear that a heavy rainstorm 
brought death by drowning to a great num- 
ber of birds since evidence of a similar 
tragedy, very likely the same, was found 
along the Indiana Beach on May 30 (Clark 
and Pitelka). A small percentage of these 
remains, in similar condition, including the 
Bonaparte’s Gull, which was found beyond 
the small dunes bordering the beach under 
and about the pines, has not been accounted 
for satisfactorily. 

Key to localities: B, Belvidere; BH, Beverly 
Hills; CD, Calumet Dumps; ID, Indiana Dunes; 
L, Lyons; LP, Lincoln Park; MS, McGuiness 
Slough; OC, Oakwood Cemetery; RG, River 
Grove; W, Waukegon; WS, Willow Springs. 

Rupyerp Bourton and Frank A. 


Prrecxa, Field Museum, Chicago, Ills. 


Minnesota Region.—The weather, until 
late May, continued unusually cold, delaying 
migration and early nesting and retarding 
vegetation. Not until the last of May were 
there any warm nights, and then, on June 
7-13, came a cold spell with flurries of snow 
up at Hibbing and frost in many places. The 
first plum trees came into bloom on May 10 
at Minneapolis, and lilacs and apple trees on 
the 21st. Rain has fallen all over this region 
in more than normal amount, breaking the 
drought of recent years and raising rivers, 
streams, and lakes to an extent that promises 
a return to old conditions. Vegetation is 
now flourishing and wild life is coming 
into its own once more. This is especially 
true of water-fowl. Ducks, according to 
reports, are nesting in the state in greater 
numbers than for many years past. A letter 
from State Game Warden Paul S. Goodell, 
Herman, Grant County, in the west-central 
part of the state (prairie) says that, ‘We 
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have more Ducks nesting here this spring 
than we have had in years. There are little 
ponds everywhere and every pond has Ducks 
in it. A few lakes and marshes have started 
to come back."’ Similar word comes from 
Heron Lake and even from the north-central 
wooded area, including mention of many 
Redheads. 

From Mr. Goodell comes also a graphic 
account of a wonderful flight of Blue and 
Snow Geese that passed northward through 
the extreme western part of the state in late 
April and early May. Space will permit 
only brief extracts from his report. “‘I wish 
that you could have seen the Geese. It was 
a sight that I have not witnessed in forty 
years. When I came to this section 46 years 
ago it was a common sight to see the Geese 
pass each spring as they have just passed. 
On April 17, I responded to a call from War- 
den A. G. Klawon of Wheaton, Traverse 
County, and he piloted me to a cornfield some 
13 miles from Wheaton where were feeding 
30,000 to 40,000 Geese, all Blue and Snow, in 
the estimated proportion of 65 per cent Blue 
to 35 per cent Snow. These Geese were 
going to near-by Lake Traverse for water 
and Warden Klawon told me that there were 
just as many going out of the lake on the 
South Dakota side to feed in the fields as 
there were coming into Minnesota. The 
Geese remained in this locality for some time 
and then moved over into Grant County, and 
other thousands were feeding farther north 
in Wilkin County. From April 28 to May 3 
I found vast numbers feeding in various 
places in Traverse and Grant counties. When 
they got the feed cleaned up in one cornfield 
they hunted up another, and they also got 
to feeding on cultivated fields where wheat 
had been sown. Thus they shifted from 
place to place and it was not easy to estimate 
how many thousands there were in the Min- 
nesota area alone. I saw no White-fronted 
Geese mingled with the Blues and Snows, 
but I heard reports that other people did see 
them. The last authentic report of how long 
some of these Geese remained in this terri- 
tory I got from Fred Stenge, living about 
5 miles northwest of Herman. He had lots 
of Geese feeding in his fields and informed 
me that the last flock left May 24.’’ Such oc- 
currences as the above have been noted else- 
where in the line of flight, even in compara- 
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tively recent years, and may be caused by 
protracted wintry conditions farther north, 
checking the movement until it is safe to 
proceed. 

While following the Geese on April 17, 
Wardens Klawon and Goodell saw 21 Sand- 
hill Cranes feeding in cornfields, and Goodell 
writes that, ‘‘These were the first Cranes 
that I have seen feeding in the fields for 
many years.” 

The inclement weather and cool nights de- 
layed and disturbed the migration. A few 
observers in sheltered and favorable places 
reported ‘good days’ but in general the mi- 
gration was disappointing, especially as to 
numbers of individuals. Among the favored 
ones, Miss Jilson, at Frontenac, May 12-24, 
writes, ‘The Warbler migration was re 
markably fine; in fact, one of the best I have 
ever seen. May 12 and 13 were probably the 
best days, but there was scarcely a time when 
it was not possible to find great numbers and 
many varieties. There were unusually large 
numbers of Cape Mays, Magnolias, and 
Blackburnians and fewer Tennessees than 
usual. The Sparrow and shore-bird migra- 
tions were small. I foundstwo pairs of Blue- 
gray Gnatcatchers building their beautiful 
nests.’’ Miss Jilson’s list of Warblers con- 
tains 26 of a likely 29 species. 

Mr. Swedenborg, at Minneapolis, sums up 
the season as follows: ‘‘Excepting a brief 
period about April 23, the season was very 
backward and disappointing until May 8. 
From then on to the close it was one of the 
most interesting migrations that we have 
watched—that is among ‘land-birds.’ The 
outstanding feature of the shore-bird migra- 
tion was its scarcity—we saw only one 
really large gathering.” 

The following arrival dates for the Twin 
Cities area have been selected from the re- 
ports of Messrs. Swedenborg, A. C. Rosen- 
winkel, Breckenridge, and the University 
Bird Class: April 16, Horned Grebe, Yellow- 
headed Blackbird; 17th, Osprey, Myrtle 
Warbler; 18th, Tree Swallow; 21st, Barn and 
Rough-winged Swallows, White-throated 
Sparrow, Robin building; 22d, Chipping 
Sparrow; 23d, Orange-crowned Warbler, 
Louisiana Water-Thrush, Swamp Sparrow, 
Spotted Sandpiper, large migration of 
Broad-winged Hawks (Swedenborg); 24th, 
Brown Thrasher, Pine and Palm Warblers, 
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Field Sparrow; 25th, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 
Cyril Plattes); 29th, Chimney Swift; 30th, 
Sora, Black Tern, House Wren, Towhee; 
May 1, Black and White and Black-throated 
Green Warblers; 2d, Bank and Cliff Swallows, 
American Bittern; Sth, Clay-colored Spar- 
row; 7th, Wood Pewee, Veery, Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak; 8th, many species arrived, among 
them Kingbird, Hummer, Catbird, Baltimore 
Oriole, Tanager, Oven-bird and Yellow 
Warbler; 9th, Wood Thrush, Bobolink, 
Harris's Sparrow, Nashville and Black-poll 
Warblers; 10th, Magnolia Warbler; 11th, 
Nighthawk; 12th, Warbling Vireo, Tennesee 
and Wilson's Warblers; 13th, Cape May, 
Blackburnian, and Chestnut-sided Warblers, 
White-crowned Sparrow, Olive-sided Fly 
catcher; 15th, Cerulean and Bay-breasted 
Warblers, Yellow-throated and Philadelphia 
Vireos; 16th, Crested and Yellow-bellied 
Flycatchers, 19th, 
Canada, Mourning and Prothonotary War- 
blers, the last a very unusual record in this 
locality; 24th, Black-bellied 
Plovers; 30th, Clay-colored Sparrow's nest, 
3 eggs; 3lst, Wood Thrush's nest, 2 eggs; 
June 2, nests, Black-billed Cuckoo, 3 eggs, 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 4 eggs; 6th, nest, 
Green Heron, 5 eggs; 10th, nest, Northern 
Yellow-throat, 4 eggs. Nesting records sup- 
plied by Mr. Swedenborg. 

April 27, Mr. F. M. Crosby, Jr., reported 
two Glaucous Gulls at Lake Minnetonka 
and one was still present the next day when 
Mr. Breckenridge went out to inspect them. 
This is a rare visitor from the north in Min- 
nesota, and the few records thus far are all 
from the Lake Superior region. 

Again this summer there area half hundred 
Caspian Terns, many Ring-billed Gulls, and 
a few Common Terns loafing about Lake 
Minnetonka. They are mostly in full adult 
plumage but are plainly non-breeding birds. 

Miss Olga Lakela of the Duluth Teachers’ 
College reports seeing a flock of 8 Hudsonian 
Curlews on Minnesota Point, facing Duluth, 
on May 22, and Mr. Ernest Stringham of 
Superior, Wis., one in the same place on 
June 3. This is a rare migrant in Minnesota. 

Mrs. C. E. Peterson, of Madison, Lac qui 
Parle County, in the western prairie part of 
the state, sends a very full report of the spring 
migration from which only the following 
notes can be included here: April 16, Martin; 
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19th, Vesper Sparrow, Pectoral Sandpiper, 
both Yellow-legs; 21st, Marbled Godwit; 
22d, Wilson's Phalarope, Chipping Sparrow; 
24th, a terrible blizzard which lasted 36 
hours and damaged bird-life seriously; 30th, 
Orange-crowned Warbler, Lincoln's Spar- 
row; May 1, Upland Plover; 7th, Harris's 
Sparrow; 8th, Arkansas Kingbird, American 
Pipit; 10th, Baltimore Oriole, Burrowing 
Owl; 11th, Rose-breasted Grosbeak; 17th, a 
female Arctic Towhee trapped, sent to the 
museum in the flesh; it had bright red eyes 
like those of the Eastern Towhee; 19th, 
Hudsonian Godwit. 

Mrs. Peterson states that great numbers of 
Ducks are nesting in the ponds and sloughs 
of Lac qui Parle and adjacent counties, which 
supplements the report of Mr. Goodell 
quoted above. The spring migration of 
Ducks was large and it is evident that many 
are remaining to breed, with the greatly im- 
proved water conditions.—Tuos. S. Roberts, 
Museum of Natural History, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Louis Region.—Following the early 
spring flood rains, the May and June season 
has been ideal, a little too cool at times, with 
a short hot period at the close, but while 
there has been much more rain than average, 
it has been evenly distributed and compara- 
tively free from damaging downpours and 
storms. The consequence is that a carpet of 
rich green spreads over the land, trees and 
shrubs are thriving, and food for the birds is 
plentiful. 

Mr. G. E. Moore, of Lebanon, secretary of 
the Audubon Society of Missouri, a careful 
bird observer, comments on a notable in- 
crease in water-fowl and, to a lesser extent, 
Bob-whites, and also the reappearance of 
some of our much- persecuted Hawks, but 
attributes the apparent increase in Ducks 
more to their having been driven from their 
southerly feeding-grounds that were flooded 
and deeply submerged in muddy waters. 
Most of the Ducks seen there were Pintails 
and Ring-necks, while the usually common 
Teals were represented by small scattered 
groups. Three Ruddy Ducks, the first seen at 
Moore Pond in Lebanon for years, made their 
appearance on May 12. 

At the St. Louis meeting of the Audubon 
Society of Missouri, April 25, 118 species of 
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birds were seen on field-trips to Creve Coeur 
Lake and the St. Charles marshes, among 
which were Mallards, Gadwalls, Green- and 
Blue-winged Teal, Shovellers, Wood Ducks, 
Lesser Scaups, American Mergansers, Upland 
Plovers, Spotted, Solitary, Pectoral and 
Baird's Sandpipers, Greater and Lesser Yel- 
low-legs, the rare Long-billed Dowitcher, 
and the unusual sight of three showy female 
Wilson's Phalaropes as they circled around 
in the shallow water. Of the Wood Warblers 
might be mentioned the Black and White, 
Prothonotary, Worm-eating, Golden-winged, 
Tennessee, Orange-crowned, Black-throated 
Blue, Myrtle, Black-poll, Pine, Palm, Oven- 
bird, Northern Yellow-throat, and Redstart. 
Mr. C.N. Davis, of Bethany, finds that the 
Yellow-headed Blackbird is nesting there 
much more commonly than has been gener- 
ally supposed. While in northern Missouri 
during the latter part of May, he frequently 
saw Black Terns, and two pairs of these birds 
at Cooley’s Lake in Clay County became so 
abusive that their actions plainly indicated 
they were nesting, or were ready to do so. 
Mallards, Wood Ducks, and Blue-winged 
Teal were reported as nesting by Mr. Davis, 
and in the St. Charles County marsh district 
the Mallards, Blue-winged Teal, Shovellers, 
and Wood Ducks have also been found nest- 
ing, Wayne Short reporting at least 15 Wood 
Ducks nesting on Dardenne Island, and T. M. 
Kirksey reporting Redheads nesting at St. 
Albans. About 15 miles from the Dardenne 
Lake heronry where Wayne Short first found 
Little Blue Herons nesting last year, another 
and much larger heronry has been found in 
an extended willow retreat in Tempe Clair 
marsh. While it has not yet been fully ex- 
plored, 400 nests is a conservative estimate of 
the number known to be there, mostly Black- 
crowned Night Herons, a number of Little 
Blues, and some Green Herons. The place 
has been visited on an average of twice a 
week or oftener by members of the St. Charles 
Nature Club, St. Louis Bird Club, Webster 
Groves Nature-Study Society, and once by a 
delegation of Columbia University students. 
Among the reeds and tall rushes between 
this willow heronry retreat and the shore 
have been found quite a number of nests of 
the Pied-billed Grebe, Least Bittern, some 
with eggs, some with eggs and young, and 
some with young, and in late June the nests 
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of the Florida Gallinule were found. To the 
surprise of everyone, John Stupp, of Clayton, 
found a dead Purple Gallinule, which was 
forwarded to, and verified by, Dr. Rudolf 
Bennitt of Columbia University. This last 
was a rare find, for there are only two pre- 
vious records of this bird in Missouri, noted 
in Widmann’s ‘Birds of Missouri.’ 

During June, at a favorite spot in Croche 
Marsh, St. Charles County, a flock of Ameri- 
can Egrets seem to foregather, estimated at 
from 16 to 30 by different observers at differ- 
ent times. Mr. Short reports unusually good 
‘birding’ this spring within the environs of 
St. Charles County, the number on May 18 
running up to 213 species, of which deserving 
special mention was the Stilt Sandpiper, rare 
here, feeding with a flock of Yellow-legs on 
May 5, 9 Red-backed Sandpipers, 5 Wilson's 
Phalaropes, all females, and, on May 4, a 
V flock of 50 low-flying Loons, hurrying 
down the Missouri River. 

Starlings are increasing at an alarming 
rate all over Missouri, judging from many 
letters that come in. Bro. Hubert Lewis, of 
Glencoe, reports a sudden influx of 1000 
Starlings in and about the éncinerators at La 
Salle Institute. In the Audubon Bluebird is 
an experiment with Martins by P. J. Smith, 
of Springfield, mentioned that of using to- 
bacco stems in the Martin nests for a dis- 
infectant with satisfactory results, but when 
green cedar sawdust was substituted this 
year, the Martins flew about the house but 
refused to alight until after the sawdust had 
been completely removed, when they took 
to the nests at once.—Stertinc P. Jones, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


Rio Grande Delta Region.—As pre 
viously explained, the reports from the 
‘Lower Rio Grande Valley’ were intended, 
in the main, to cover the area from Browns- 
ville westward to Mission. Beginning with 
this issue, we will include data from the 
coastal prairie and alkali-soil associations 
east and northeast of Brownsville. Since it 
was impossible to obtain the codperation of 
any other observers, this added territory will 
be visited at regular intervals by the writer. 

April continued hot and dry. The one 
mild norther came on the 24th. The night 
was cool and clear, hence induced the 
heaviest influx of migrants into Cameron 
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County that was observed during the year. 
A heat wave followed on the 26th, and on 
the following day the highest temperature 
(105°) ever recorded at the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Weslaco during its 
seventeen years of existence was announced. 
However, the drought more than 
broken during May. Heavy rains in dif 
ferent parts of the region occurred on the 2d, 
6th, 7th, 13th, and 28th. The rainfall for 
the month was considerably above average 
and, possibly as a result, the temperature 
was much lower. The Brownsville Weather 
Bureau reported a mean temperature of 77.2° 
which was 1.4° below normal. There was 
another decided ‘about face’ in June. It 
was hot and dry. During the last week of 
the period a stiff breeze blew steadily from 
the southeast and rapidly dried up many of 
the smaller ponds 

Some months ago field students who 
visited the section kindly called the writer's 
attention to the fact that there were decided 
differences in the area east of Brownsville as 
Conse 
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far as land-birds were concerned. 
quently, a survey of the coastal prairie area 
was begun in January. Studies made thus 
far have revealed that some birds nest there 
which we had previously stated never nest 
within our area. Since further study may dis- 
close other differences, and since we now 
wish all statements to apply to the whole 
region, all negative statements concerning 
breeding birds published in the September 
October 1936 Birp-Lore will now be con- 
sidered as spurious 

An isolated colony of 5 pairs of Vermilion 
Flycatchers was found on the small clay dune 
called Loma de la Montuosa Chica. This 
dune is about 10 miles east of Brownsville 
and is quite similar to the numerous others 
found throughout the coastal prairie area, 
although it is smaller than the average. 
Having been built up from wave action on 
the leeward side of old bays or lakes, these 
dunes are nearly all long, slender affairs. 
The one under discussion is about 2500 feet 
long and varies from 25 to 300 feet in width. 
Since the elevation of the ridge is from 10 to 
13 feet (5 to 8 feet above the surrounding 
prairie), good drainage is provided and a 
growth of small trees and shrubs is main- 
tained. A part of the ridge is so narrow that 
there is only a single row of scattered trees, 
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some of which are falling down the rapidly 
eroding ridge. There is a great concentration 
of breeding birds on this dune, and at least 
12 different species have nested there this 
season. The first Vermilion Flycatcher nest 
was completed on April 25, and 3 eggs were 
laid and incubated until May 2. No further 
data were obtained as the eggs were col- 
lected or destroyed. Other nests were con 
structed during May but all eggs came to a 
similar fate. However, one pair of birds 
moved across to another dune and succeeded 
in raising two young to maturity. Three 
were hatched on May 17 but it was obvious 
by the 21st that one would be pushed out of 
the tiny nest next day or two. The nest was 
again filled to the ‘overflow line’ on May 30 
but the two remaining birds were almost 
ready to fly and so were out of danger. Eggs 
were laid in at least two nests on Loma de la 
Montuosa Chica after the first of June, and 
these had not been disturbed at the end of 
the period. No other colonies of these birds 
have been found thus far although many 
dunes have been visited. Since only two 
males and one female were found on this 
dune in January, it is presumed that the 
others came up from Mexico during the 
the spring. This would seem to indicate 
that we have two entirely different groups of 
these birds, a large group which comes down 
the river in the fall to winter in the main 
tree-covered area of the delta and departs in 
the spring, and a very small group which 
nests in the coastal prairie area. 

The condition in regard to northern birds 
summering here in their winter grounds is 
probably best pictured by the following 
complete census of the birds at a prairie pond 
about half way between Brownsville and 
Boca Chica: June 13 (pond about 1500 feet 
long and 100 feet wide; water about 6 inches 
deep—drying up), White Pelican, 110; 
Mexican Cormorant, 5; Ward's Heron, 2; 
Snowy Egret, 20; Louisiana Heron, 6; Wood 
Ibis, 7; Roseate Spoonbill, 4; Mottled Duck, 
18; Pintail, 4 (2 males); Blue-winged Teal, 
2 (males); Shoveller, 13 (11 males); Canvas 
back, 4 (2 males); Coots, 85; Wilson's 
Plover, 6; Killdeer, 2; Black-bellied Plover, 
2; Long-billed Curlew, 6; Willet, 40; Greater 
Yellow-legs, 8; Lesser Yellow-legs, 5; 
Dowitcher (presumably Long-billed), 15; 
Avocet, 3; Black-necked Stilt, 5; Gull-billed 
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Tern, 1; Least Tern, 10; Black Tern, 10. 

To add to the general confused picture, 
Black Terns appeared May 16 and rapidly 
increased in numbers until they were plenti- 
ful throughout the coastal prairie area. At 
first the majority were in breeding plumage 
but in a week’s time the ratio was reversed 
and now only a small percentage is seen in 
the dark stage. 

The main northward flight of Franklin's 
Gulls seems to have taken place the last half 
of April when flocks of hundreds were 
observed almost daily. Mr. Hale reported a 
flock of 1000 at Mission on April 19. Flocks 
of as much as 100 birds were observed as late 
as May 5 and stragglers were found for some 
time. Mr. Hale reported a small flock in 
Mission June 7 and small groups (5 and 3) 
were observed on the prairie near Loma Alta 
Lake on June 6 and 13. The June birds were 
in winter plumage except for one bird seen 
on the 6th. 

A pair of Bullock's Orioles took up resi 
dence on Loma de la Montuosa Chica on 
April 25. Two other males were observed 
during June, one a few miles north near 
Loma Alta Lake and one about 30 miles 
north on the east of Laguna Atascosca. 

Mr. Hale sent in the following migration 
data from Mission: April 20, Cherrie’s 
Nighthawk; April 21, Alder Flycatcher and 
Painted Bunting; April 26, Wilson's Phala- 
rope, Pectoral Sandpiper, and Yellow-headed 
Blackbird; April 29, Texas Nighthawk; May 
5, Acadian Flycatcher (singing); May 7, 
Philadelphia Vireo and Wilson's Thrush. 

A few migration dates from Cameron 
County are: April 18, Black-billed Cuckoo 
and Yellow-billed Cuckoo; April 25, Ken 
tucky Warbler (Mrs. Anita Miller); May 1, 
Arkansas Kingbird (Fones); May 5, Gray 
cheeked Thrush.—L. Irpy Davis, Harlingen, 
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Portland (Oregon) Region.—The spring 
rains continued during the last half of 
April, and although the early migrants ap- 
peared on schedule, nesting activities for 
most of the birds did not start until May. 
Fine weather prevailed during the latter 
month, but the first half of June was unusu- 
ally rainy. The heavy deficit in the annual 
rainfall resulting from the September Octo- 
ber drought has been nearly eliminated. 
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The writer's bird observations have been 
very limited this spring and have been con- 
fined entirely to the home area. Reports 
from correspondents have been very meager 
and in several cases have not appeared 
at all. 

One note of considerable interest from Dr. 
A. G. Prill records the visit of a White- 
throated Sparrow (Zonotrichia albicollis) to 
the feeding station in his yard at Scio on 
February 1. This species has b22n recorded 
only a few times in Oregon. Dr. Prill reports 
that Robins, Swallows, and Rufous Hum 
mingbirds were nesting in the Scio region on 
April 15. 

Alex Walker reported a dozen or more 
Townsend's Warblers seen at Netarts on 
March 27. He has observed this species only 
a few times in that locality. The Brooks 
Savannah Sparrow arrived there April 10. 

All observers in the vicinity of Portland 
mention an unusual abundance of birds this 
year. A careful census of birds on the 
writer's 10-acre place on June 15 revealed 64 
species, as against 52 species on the same date 
in 1936. Individuals, as well as species, were 
more abundant. On a bird-walk on Sauvies 
Island, May 30, the writer and others noted 
59 species. A trip through the Chehalem 
Hills, led by Harold S. Gilbert on June 6, 
yielded 63 species of birds. An outstanding 
feature of the trip was the singing of the 
Hermit Warblers. 

Mr. E. S. Bargelt reports that a Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, which spent the winter at 
his home on Broadway Drive, Portland, is 
still there and is apparently nesting in that 
vicinity. 

Willard Ayres Eliot spent the last week of 
the period on the coast of Lincoln County, 
Oregon. Western Gulls, Baird's and Brandt's 
Cormorants, and Pigeon Guillemots were 
nesting on the rocks near the Yaquina Head 
Lighthouse. The Tufted Puffin, which usu- 
ally nests in that vicinity, was not observed. 
Great numbers of Willow Goldfinches, Pine 
Siskins, and the various species of Warblers 
were abundant along the coast.—H. M. Du 
Bois, Clackamas, Ore. 


San Francisco Region.—The season at 
San Francisco since last reported on in this 
department contrasted with those of recent 
years in several ways which concerned birds. 
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There was more rain in the first six months 
of 1937 than the average or in any year for 
more than a decade. Mild weather prevailed 
throughout California during May, which 
was generally cool and humid. This brought 
a rich growth of vegetation and a more 
successful bird-nesting than the 
ordinary. Rains as late as mid-June kept the 
plants green until then. 

The first part of the year, however, was 
much less favorable for birds because of the 
prolonged period of sub-freezing tempera- 
tures which killed many trees and delayed 
plant-growth until late in the spring. Hum- 
mingbirds were conspicuously affected. For 
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several weeks groups of these birds were 
found congregated around certain eucalyptus 
trees that were in flower. Apparently they 
were feeding upon the sweetish liquid which 
occurs in the flowers of that tree. During 
and after the cold weather numbers of Au 
dubon'’s Warblers and Ruby-crowned King- 
lets seemed much reduced as compared with 
former years. 

Some first occurrences of nesting birds in 
the Berkeley area, noted by Miss Wythe, 
were Cliff Swallow, February 28; Yellow 
Warbler, April 21; Wood Pewee, April 23; 
and Olive-sided Flycatcher, April 28. 

The accidental spread of large amounts of 
oil from the wrecked tanker, Frank H. Buck, 
near the Golden Gate, in March, affected 
large numbers of birds over a long stretch of 
of coast. Oil-soaked dead birds picked up 
on the shore by E. A. Aldrich on March 20 
and 21 included Red-throated Loon, Eared 
Grebe, Western Grebe, Brandt's Cormorant, 
White-winged Scoter, Surf Scoter, Glaucous- 
winged Gull, Western Gull, Pacific Kitti- 
wake, California Murre, Pigeon Guillemot, 
Marbled Murrelet, and Ancient Murrelet. 

On a little more than an acre about a 
dwelling at Stanford University the follow- 
ing 18 species were found nesting this year 
(Danforth): Screech Owl, Anna’s Humming- 
bird, Allen’s Hummingbird, Red-shafted 
Flicker, Western Flycatcher, California Jay, 
Bush-Tit, Wren-Tit, Bewick’s Wren, Cali- 
fornia Thrasher, Robin, Black-headed Gros- 
beak, Linnet (3), Green-backed Goldfinch, 
Spotted Towhee, Brown Towhee, White- 
crowned Sparrow, and Song Sparrow. 

The same observer in a near-by 6-acre area 
found 12 nests of the Western Meadowlark 
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between May 12 and 15. All the nests were 
domed and had runways which opened 
toward the southeast. Each was within 100 
feet of some oak trees; sometimes 2 pairs 
used the same tree. When found, each nest 
contained 5 eggs or young. By May 15 
gopher snakes had removed the contents 
from half the nests. 

Near Crockett a nest of Cooper's Hawk 
with 3 eggs hatching was found on June 13 
and a young Horned Lark just out of the 
nest on the same date (Hersey). 

Some nesting records by Rodgers on the 
University of California Campus show prog- 
ress of the season. On May 23 he saw 
Brewer's Blackbirds carrying food to young. 
Two young Yellow Warblers were ready to 
leave the nest on May 29, and two young 
Spotted Towhees had nearly reached that 
stage. Eggs in a nest of Pine Siskins found 
on June 8 were missing on June 11. Two 
young California Jays were watched with 
their parents on June 13. 

An exhaustive study of a single species, 
the White-crowned Sparrow, carried on by 
Miss Barbara Blanchard, at Berkeley, over 
a 4-year period has produced abundant 
material for this bird. Her records, for 
example, show yearly deviations in time of 
nesting. In 1934 first eggs in 6 sets were 
found on dates ranging from March 16 to 26; 
1935, 6 sets, March 24 to April 19; 1936, 
7 sets, March 3 to 17; 1937, 8 sets, March 25 
to April 20. 

The following records have been selected 
as having some special interest locally: a 
great Blue Heron seen in flight over the 
northern part of Berkeley (Linsdale); 2 
White-tailed Kites seen repeatedly through 
the spring at Stanford University (Dan- 
forth); a Spotted Owl seen on June 13, near 
Phoenix Lake, where the species has been 
found on several occasions in recent years 
(Audubon Association); a Green Heron, 
observed at North Lake, Golden Gate Park, 
May 23 (Webb); Cedar Waxwing, large 
flocks at Berkeley on January 6 (Wythe), 
last seen at Crockett on May 28 (Hersey); 
Lawrence's Goldfinch, 2 males and a female 
near Berkeley Country Club, May 29 (Jenks); 
Chipping Sparrow, 1 seen at Presidio, San 
Francisco on June 1 (Werner).—Jean M. 
LinspaLce, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, 


Berkeley, Calif. 


